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Is FIRST . 


N keeping with the RAND policy of offering first every Visible Record device 

which will reduce labor and costs, and increase speed and accuracy, we an- 
nounce a specially devised Visible system for use with the new Mechanical 
Savings Accounting Machines. 


The illustration shows a portion of a RAND Visible Card Tray with savings 
account cards visibly displayed. 

As both signature card and account card are filed together in RAND Visible 
Card Pockets, the signatures on withdrawal slips are verified at time posting is 
made. 

Because RAND combines in compact steel units two records usually kept 
separately, a saving in time is effected impossible with card-in-drawer, tub desk, 
or other systems. insures utmost accuracy, as cards are automatically 
returned to the correct place after being mechanically posted. 

The Union Savings Bank (of Pittsburgh), which recently installed a Mechanical 
Savings Accounting System, after exhaustive investigations of all types of filing 
equipments, selected RAND. It will pay you to investigate this accurate system. 
We will gladly furnish further details without obligation. Address 


RAND COMPANY, INc. 
815 Rand Building, North Tonawanda, N.Y. Canadian Plant, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
Member Rice Leaders of the World Association Founders of the Visible Index Industry 
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Savings Account 
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Speed! Fastest to oper- 


ate with accounting ma- 


chines. 


Compactness! Cards on 


front and back of pockets 


—one-half usual space. 


Visibility! Accounts lo- 


cated instantly. 


Utility! Savings account 
and signature cards in 
same pocket. 
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RAND COMPANY, Ine: | 
Rand Building» No. Tonawanda» 
= i 7 © You may send me details of yout new Visible Record } : 
System for use with Mechanical Accounting Machines 
Also we are anterested in the followine which we have 
checked : 
‘ O Signature Cards 
‘ 4 O New Business File 


20 Different 
Models 


$3 7-50 up 


f. o. b. Chicago 


Free Trial- 
Easy Terms 


“Our Mailing List of 4,000 
Nets $51,605.15 New Business!’’ 


— Charleston National Bank, Charleston, W. Va. 


Opens 504 New Accounts 


8 Distinct Uses 


1 INCREASES DEPOSITS—Speeds out excel- 

lently filled-in letters and personally addressed 

circulars, price lists, house organs, etc., to 

depositors. customers, salesmen and 
alers! 


**As a result of our Addressograph-ed Direct Mail 
Advertising, we secured 504 new accounts averag- 
ing over $100 each. In other words, 1 out of every 
8 on our 4,000 mailing list responded to our ad- 
vertising, which is Addressograph-ed monthly.” 
—Charleston National Bank, Charleston, W. Va. 


SHORT CUTS ROUTING—of factory work, 
2 Used for Multitude of Details 
3 ADDRESSES EVERY FORM—10 times faster 
than pen or typewriter. Errors impossible! ‘‘Now head statements with complete name and 
4 STOPS SHIPPING ERRORS—Accurately address in 1/10th time formerly required by ste- 
addresses tags, labels, invoices, waypbills, etc. nographer to fill in names only. Errors in spelling 
5 OUTS RECORD COSTS—Quickly, accurately entirely eliminated! We use Addressograph for 
imprints routine bank records, shop and house multitude of other details!’’ — Hillyar (Wash.) 
orders, inventory records, cost tickets, etc. State Bank. 
6 NO DIVIDEND DELAYS—Addressograph 
finishes checks. sheets, etc., 10 times faster than 
pen or typewriter. No errors! Y C T It FREE ; 
7 SPEEDS COLLECTIONS—Gets out state- ou an ry x 
ments on time when chances for collection are best! 
Heads and dates bills, fills in collection letters, ete. Just attach coupon below to your letterhead and 
§ WRITES PAY FORMS—Heads and dates time mail! FREE trial machine will be shipped at our 
cards, pay receipts, checks, etc expense. Try it on all Bank Forms now requiring 
_ repeated name writing. Others have profited Sy 
Os 
Aiddresso Hic oh. 
General Offices: PRINTS FROM TYPE 
908 W. Van Buren St., CHICAGO Factories: Chicago, Brooklyn, London Pe F SY 
x 
Dayton Los Angeles Oshkosh Spokane 7s oe 
Denver Memphis Peoria St. Louis > 
s Moines Milwaukee Philadelphia St. Paul ES 
etroit Minneapolis Pittsburgh Syracuse A) atic 
luth Newark Portland Toledo > 
2 
Cleveland Houston Oakland San ° ° OF 
Canada: 60 West Front St., TORONTO Vancouver, Montreal, Hamilton, London, Ottawa, St. John—Quebec DiS A AO SS 
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NUMBER OF CARS @ TRUCKS BOUGHT S os 
ON CREDIT THROUGH 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 
1919 to 1925 y : 
—_ 652 831 iN 
HOLESALE ~ 494,977 
TOTAL I, 7° 808 
AMOUNT OF CREDIT GRANTED 4 A 


$810,000,000 
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The Editor’s Inaorsement 


IEUR Antoine de la Mothe Cadillac, 
S sailing down the Great Lakes in 1701 
with fifty soldiers and fifty Canadian 
traders, chose a beauty spot in the land- 
scape which was also a commanding site 
for a fort, established a settlement there 
and called it Detroit (d’troit, the strait) on 
the river of constant level connecting Lake 
Huron and Lake Erie. He started some- 
thing—not the least of which is the per- 
petuation of his name today on hotels, 
kewpie dolls, streets, automobiles, builders’ 
supplies, beauty parlors, lunch rooms, 
theaters, roofings, machinery, butter and 
eggs and what not, to the length of a solid 
column in the telephone directory. 

We never saw Detroit, or heard of it ex- 
cept very casually, until 1910, the year that 
really marks the beginning of the town’s 
transition to a city. It marked, too, a 
momentous transition in our own life, we re- 
member—a change in scene and trade, 
from the chemical laboratory to Journalism, 
the italicized, glorified goal of our youth’s 
ambition. The slogan of the time, “De- 
troit, Where Life Is Worth Living,” was 
felicitous. Though nobody made much 
money, nr | required much. One 
rented a very livable house for $40 and 
visited over the back fence with his neigh- 
bor. He could stretch full length almost 
anywhere-and any time on the beach of 
Belle Isle, the city’s magnificent island 

layground. Henry Ford had not estab- 
lished his minimum wage of $5 (1915) 
that’s now $6. Julian Street had not yet 
written the magazine article that was to 
efface the old slogan and indelibly inscribe 
a new—“Detroit, the Dynamic.” 


TS census figures of 1910 foreshadowed 
the changing times. The town and the 
newspapers awoke to a realization that 
Detroit was growing up. Population had 
risen from 285,704 to 465,766 since 1900. 
In its sleep, as it were, the city had stepped 
up from thirteenth to ninth rank in the 
United States. The new dynamic spirit, 
however, took its impetus mostly from the 
automobile “ey which in the next 
decade picked up from slow into second 
and speeded into high. It set the pace and 
carried with it many other lines of industry 
in which Detroit had led by a sort of 
common consent for years—drugs, stoves, 
seeds, copper and brass, paints and var- 
nishes, adding machines, electrical ap- 
pliances, and so on, all responding to a new 
power. 

The years elapse—speed by. The over- 
grown town is a city of a million-and-a- 
quarter, fourth in population, second only 
to New York in wealth, first in wealth per 
capita. Dynamic, and romantic, Detroit, 
for its growth, measured in the statistics 
of business and industry, is indeed an 
absorbing romance. 

Old Detroit, paradoxically, is young; 
founded in 1701, it dates from 1910. 

Not that the city hasn’t kept pace on 
the esthetic side, in music, art, drama, 
comfort, in living worth-while. It has, and 
much may be said for that, but not here. 
We are concerned here with the interesting 
story of the . (page 10) which its 
author, Phil. S$. Hanna, Detroit repre- 
sentative of the Wall Street Journal, con- 


ceives to be of chief interest to bankers and 
business men. 


OF cover shows ge Griswold Street, 
/ Detroit’s street of finance, in transi- 
tion. The two new banking homes in the 
foreground, designed by Albert Kahn, 
Detroit architect, are the Security Trust 
Company and the First State Bank. Both 

ave been on “‘the street” for years, one 
of them on the self-same corner. 
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E’VE been reading a book. It’s 
Laurence Stallings’ “Plumes.” It will 
madden the man who preserves illusions 
of the glory of war. It will incense the 
man fired by super-patriotism—my country 
right or wrong. It deals with war after 
the war. It pictures the wreck of the lives 
of the maimed in war. As a story, it is 
terrible; as a piece of writing, splendid. 
Whatever your emotional reactions, you 
will read it through. It is that kind of book. 
Which reminds us—unfortunately it re- 
minds us, and sometimes unpleasantly, of 
everything cropping up that has to do with 
soldiers and soldiering. The veteran of 
the World War deserves—has earned, in 
fact, a thousand times over—whatever of 
consideration and co-operation he can get 
from life. There’s the matter of his war 
risk insurance, for instance, that right now 
is giving the banks their opportunity, 
which many are accepting. Unless he 


chooses to sacrifice further insurance 
protection from the government, he must 
convert his War Risk Insurance Certificate 
into a policy not later than July 3, 1926. 
Conversion will cost money, of course, 
depending upon the age of the veteran and 
the kind of policy he elects. A bank in 
Cleveland is recommending a monthly sav- 
ings plan to meet the premiums after con- 
version. The plan is stated in a complete 
table of premiums required (age 25 to age 
50) for all classes of policies together with 
a schedule of the monthly savings that will 
pay the bill. 

he deferred bonus offers the bank 
another ee: The Liberty Insurance 
Bank, of Louisville, as you will see on page 


26 of this issue, is offering safekeeping, free 

to all veterans in the territory, for their 

Adjusted Service Certificates. The certifi- 

cates ne a cash value in two years and 
le in full in twenty years. 4, Ss 


are pay 
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Place $1,100,000,000 worth of buildings 
side by side, covering a mile. The amount 
of money lost on mortgages against those 
structures would be represented by the 
first 1.9 inches of that mile. 

This is a graphic way of illustrating 
the results ofa survey by the Chairman 
of the Mortgage and Finance Committee 
of the National Association of Real Es- 
tate Boards. He finds that losses sustained 
on $1,100,000,000 real estate mortgages 
have been just 3-1oooths of 1%. 


Practically all the leading First Mort- 


If a Billion Dollars Were a Mile 


gage Real Estate Bond houses have un- 
broken records of safety. 


No investor ever lost a dollar of in- 
terest or principal of Miller First Mort- 
gage Bonds. G.L. Miller & Co. is pledged, 
as a matter of business common sense, to 
protect that record and see that no in- 
vestor ever shall lose a dollar in the bonds 
it offers. 


Miller Bonds are easy to analyze and 
check up through the Four Distinguish- 
ing Marks. A little book on these unique 
features will be sent on request. 


G.L.MILLER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


30 EAST 42np STREET, NEW YORK 


7sYMEOL 
OF SAFET 


ATLANTA BuFPALO Sr. Louts PittssurcH 
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Where Stocks Change Actual Owners 


The System and Significance of Transfer and Registry, 
One of the Biggest Departments of Wall Street Banking 


ASHING Wall Street’s Dishes,” 

might be the title of this article 

—though I question whether 
my ‘Transfer and Registry friends 
downtown would think it either pat 
or pretty. Yet that’s what their work 
reminds you of. 

A business man goes into a restau- 
rant, eats lunch, and leaves the dishes 
without thinking what becomes of 
them. 

On his way back to the office, he 
drops into his stockbroker’s and orders 
him to buy so many shares of Broad- 
andwall, Inc. Next day, after lunch 
he may sell them at a profit. The 
shares are—dishes. He hasn’t seen 
them, yet they not only exist as tan- 
gible paper, but must be transferred 
twice as they change ownership. This 
transfer work, which includes regis- 
try in the name of the new owner, is 
done in special departments of down- 


By JAMES H. COLLINS 


town trust companies that are as busy 
as beehives after the stock exchanges 
close. Particularly when there are 
two-million share days on the “Big 
Board”’ like those after election, in the 
“Coolidge market.” 

Of all Wall Street’s work, this is 
probably the least known. The stock 
exchanges, the stock ticker, the curb 
market, the clearing house, the sub- 
treasury and assay office, the broker, 
bull, bear and lamb, are constantly be- 
ing written about, but in books dealing 
with Wall Street and banking, you 
will find almost no reference at all to 
this very important job of recording 
the name and address of the new owner 
every time a share of stock changes 
hands, and issuing to him a new cer- 
tificate of ownership. It is an im- 
portant branch of banking, not simply 


in New York where the country’s 
stock transactions center, but to bank 
men all over the country who forward 
stocks for transfer and to many who 
themselves act as transfer agents for 
local corporations. 

Not long ago, the voters of Florida 
adopted a constitutional amendment 
which prohibits state income and in- 
heritance taxes. This has started a 
movement of securities to that state, 
and with it will’come transfer business 
for Florida banks. 

On the New York Stock Exchange 
alone there are now listed more than 
$42,000,000,000 worth of securities, 
figured at par value, and the volume is 
growing at the rate of several billion 
dollars a year. There is not only 
an enormous business of this kind 
measured in quantity, but the owner- 
ship of stock is spreading out through 
the masses of the people, what with 


The line after three o’clock at the Guaranty Trust Company 


3 
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employee ownership, customer owner- 
ship and other trends of security 
“digestion.”” And it all makes work 
for Transfer and Registry. 

It is so big, that it has become a 
factory process. Split up into many 
separate tasks, like the making of a 
pair of shoes with modern machinery. 
And done by machinery wherever pos- 
sible —anybody who has a device that 
will make the process even more auto- 
matic, accurate and speedy, should 
find interested listeners dmong the 
men who run Transfer and Registry 
departments. 

Let us begin with the AB C of it: 

A corporation is organized, chartered 
and financed by the sale of its stock 
to investors. This stock is transfer- 
able as it changes hands, but must 
always be registered on the books of 
the company, in the name and with 
the address of the owner. Most cor- 
porations appoint a bank or trust com- 
pany as agent for the transfer and 
registry routine, and generally a New 
York institution, partly because New 
York is the great center for securities, 
and also because a big Transfer and 
Registry department can handle the 
work better and at less cost, as it han- 
dles enough of it to justify quantity 
production methods. 

Three great New York trust com- 
panies are famous for this work, the 
Guaranty, Bankers and New York, in 
the order named as to volume. For 


this service they have a sort of piece 
rate schedule that is pretty near stand- 
ard —a dollar apiece for each new cer- 
tificate issued up to 500, twenty-five 
cents each after that, so much more for 
rendering daily reports of transfers; 
ten cents for each out-of-town certifi- 
cate mailed, and so on. The transfer 
institution often has the only list of 
stockholders of a corporation. It 
mails the dividend checks, annual 
reports, subscription notices and other 
things, charging so much per check or 
per piece. 


prom the revenue standpoint it is a 
profitable kind of bank business, 
though involving great responsibili- 
ties, and a kind of business that the 
sales force eagerly solicits, following up 
new corporations and _ corporation 
changes for prospects. A $100,000 
corporation is not a very big one nowa- 
days, but down to that point the sales- 
man is keenly interested. There are 
corporations with a very small number 
of stockholders, but that doesn’t mean 
that they are small. The proprietor 
of a great newspaper property worth 
millions of dollars once told me that 
his secretary held one share of the 
no-par stock, his accountant another, 
while he held the rest, adding “And 
there is never any discord at our 
annual meetings!’ That sort of cor- 
poration also interests the salesman. 

The advantages to a corporation of 


the Bankers Trust Company 


The rtment 


THE BURROUGHs 


having this work done by a banking in- 
stitution are definite. It lessens the 
risk of the corporation with respect to 
irregular issues, and to changes in 
statutes and rulings governing federal 
and state tax procedure; transfers 
from a deceased owner to an estate or 
beneficiary; the replacement of lost 
certificates; the present authority of a 
person signing under a power of attor- 
ney. The registrar also guards against 
overissue. In fact, the New York 
Stock Exchange requires corporations 
to have a registrar before their stock 
can be listed, and this registrar must 
be a corporation other than the trans- 
fer agent. 

This being the Why and Wherefore, 
let’s step into the factory and see it 
done: 

The transfer windows look like a 
bread line along about three o’clock in 
the afternoon, when the stock market 
has closed, with rows of messengers or 
“runners” carrying bales of stock cer- 
tificates. But the line is handled 
quickly. As each messenger reaches 
one of the windows he hands in his 
certificates, takes a receipt, and de- 
parts. Tomorrow, at any time after 


one o’clock, he can return and get the 
new certificate, but in the meanwhile a 
good many things have been done. 

The first step is making certain that 
the transfer is legal, and it is here that 
the out-of-town bank man may en- 
counter what seems to him unnecessary 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


The cer- 
tificate may be one reported as lost or 


formalities and “red tape.” 


stolen. So a “stop” list of such cer- 
tificates is consulted, and if no irregu- 
larity is found, other details are 
verified. On the back of every stock 
certificate is printed a blank to be filled 
out by the owner in whose name it is 
registered, when he disposes of his 
stock to a new owner. This must be 
examined to see that the name is identi- 
cal with that of the recorded owner. 
His signature must be guaranteed by a 
bank or brokerage house. New York 
State has a stock transfer tax 


the detailed work involved in this 
branch of banking. 

“We are constantly receiving cer- 
tificates from out-of-town banks with- 


out the necessary indorsements or 


documents,” said one transfer officer, 
“and are constantly being criticized 
for delays and correspondence in con- 
nection therewith. If our out-of-town 
friends could sit with us here some after- 
noon and see why we demand all these 
apparently unnecessary things, and 
feel some of our responsibility, they’d 
undoubtedly give us better teamwork.” 


of two cents per $100 face 
value, and there is also a federal 
stamp tax—stamps or sums 
to pay these taxes must ac- 
company the certificate. 

If the transfer is being made 
for a deceased person, quite 
a complicated situation may 
be created. There must be a 
certified copy of the will under 
which authority is held to make 
the transfer, and the executor 
or administrator must prove 
his authority with a certificate 
of appointment. Uncle Sam 
has an inheritance tax interest 
in the transfer, so the certifi- 
cate must be accompanied by 
a waiver from the Internal 
Revenue Estate Tax Division 
at Washington. - Practically 
every state has some sort of 
tax effecting such a transfer, 
and waivers must be secured 


$2.25 a share. 


The Size of a Dividend Job | 


More than two tons of paper were needed for 
the checks sent out in paying the 141st American 
Telephone & Telegrap 
They went to more than 345,000 stockholders. 
Even though many labor-saving machines were 
used, the clerical labor required the entire time 
of fifty-five clerks and five supervisors during one 
month. Signing the checks twelve at a time with 
a pantograph signature machine took one person 
a whole week. 


It is estimated it would take six bank tellers 
six months to cash all the checks over the counter 
at the rate of one a minute. 
filled one hundred mail sacks, and the 
office requested that delivery be spread over three 
days before the actual mailing date to give postal 
clerks time to sort them for prompt dispatch. 


The dividend on one share of A. T. & T. was 
The checks averaged about $58 
each. Every part of the United States and nearly 
every foreign country was represented. Gathered 
together with their families A 
holders would populate a city larger than Detroit. 


from each state. Stock owned 

by a deceased person may be trans- 
ferred in sale, or in trusteeship, or to 
the name of an executor or adminis- 
trator holding for minors. At every 
step, authority must be proved by 
court orders, guardianship appoint- 
ments, powers of attorney, certified 
copies of wills, and other documents. 
Stock cannot be transferred into the 
individual name of an executor with- 
out a court order, or an affidavit 
stating that debts and claims against 
the deceased owner’s estate have been 
paid. When assignment is made by 
executors, a majority of them must 
sign, and when by trustees, all must 
sign. When the transfer is made in 
the name of a corporation, the 
authority of directors or officers must 
be proved —and so forth. 


HERE is where the responsibility of 

the transfer agent looms large, for 
losses and litigation may arise from 
wrong transfers. The transfer agent 
assumes responsibility for making or 
refusing a transfer, but if one is refused 
without justification, the agent is 
liable for damages. Provide for all 
these technicalities, and then suddenly 
face a stock market boom that multi- 
plies the number of daily transfers by 
three or four and you get some idea of 


Well, the indorsements and docu- 
ments are all in order. The certificate 
is not stolen, lost, forged, raised or 
irregular in any other way. So the 
actual work of making the transfer be- 
gins. The general procedure seems to 
be about the same in different institu- 
tions. 

First, details of the transfer are writ- 
ten on a “transfer sheet.’ Printed 
transfer sheets are used, bearing the 
name of each corporation for which the 
transfer agent acts. On the particular 
sheet of Broadandwall, Inc., or what- 
ever the company may be, are written 
such details as the number of the cer- 
tificate, the number of shares, the 
names and addresses of both the old 
and new owners, and the like. The 
next transfer to be made for that cor- 
poration follows on the same sheet, so 
that the many different stocks handled 
in the day’s work are sorted out by cor- 
porations at this point. For somecor- 
porations, there may be only a half 
dozen transfers daily, while others will 
run to forty or fifty transfer sheets. 
These sheets are later copied and sent 
to the respective corporations, so that 
they receive a record of the transfers at 
the close of each day’s business. 

Then a new stock certificate is with- 
drawn from the deposit vault, the 


dividend last January 
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name of the new stockholder is written 
in, and the number of shares is cut in 
the margin by a safety device to pre- 
vent raising by forgery. Elaborate 
engraving and printing is employed in 
stock certificate forms to prevent 
counterfeiting and alterations— particu- 
larly by photographic manipulations 
—the lettering, vignettes and other 
portions of the certificate being so 
interprinted in combinations of lines 
and inks that the camera would give 
only a confused mass of lines and forms. 
The New York Stock Exchange is 
especially scrupulous in these 
matters, and it is part of its 
listing requirements that stock 
certificates be engraved and 
printed by concerns approved 
by the governing committee. 
3 The stock certificate is, in fact, 
so well protected that, with 
the additional safeguard of 
numbers and names, there is 
little chance for an irregular 
transaction to go through —it 

would be detected as quickly, 
| by trained eyes and brains, as 

counterfeit currency. 


OTH the old and the new 

certificate are now checked 
back against the transfer sheet 
to verify all details, such as 
the spelling of names and the 
number of shares. The new 
certificate is countersigned by 
the proper person, and the old 
one cancelled with a perforat- 
ing machine that marks it 
*‘void.”’ Then both certificates go to the 
registrar, the old one being cancelled 
from the corporation’s records, and the 
new one entered there. Both certificates 
are proved against the stock ledger, a 
name and address stencil is cut for the 
new owner and the old stencil cancelled 
unless the stockholder has retained 
some of his shares, in which case it is 
altered. Finally, the new certificates 
are proved with vault control, and are 
then ready for mailing or delivery to 
messengers. 

The old certificates are filed away 
for future reference, because questions 
may arise concerning the legality of the 
transfer, or amount involved in taxes. 
Any day, Uncle Sam may demand, 
“How many shares of Broadandwall 
were transferred to so-and-so on such- 
and-such a day, and what was their 
market value then?” On this account, 
cancelled certificates may be kept ten 
years or more. 

Quite a problem in storage space! 
If the transfer agent did it, a good part 
of the financial district might become a 
vast morgue for cancelled stock certifi- 
cates—not dead but sleeping, on the 
chance that one in a thousand might 
be needed for reference. Naturally, 
they cannot afford such an expense, or 
maintain the army of employees that 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Eight 


Toby 


ALF way between two very old 
and rakish summer hotels, nes- 


tling in the foot-hills of southern 
Ohio, is a pond. This pond is not un- 
like others of its kind, save that during 
hot summer days its liquid content is 
even more stagnant, and the green 
slime, which oozes among the swamp 
weeds, even more offensive, to passers- 
by. At its edge is a flat 
rock, just large enough to 
hold the emaciated body 
of Toby. Toby, as he is 


known roundabout, is a frog. And as 
frogs go, he has little in the way of 
physical charm to commend him. He 
has, however, arrived at an age when, 
if legends may be believed, even frogs 
may be credited with wisdom. . 

This particular legend, current these 
many years among the natives round- 
about, attributes various human vir- 
tues to this aged denizen of Haskell’s 
pond. Long before Eph Haskell 
bought Sam Crane’s farm, which was 
about forty years ago, Toby was the 
outstanding subject of speculation 
around the general store barrel-stove 
in winter and among the guests at the 
springs in summer. 

All this I learned from the proprietor 
of the hotel the evening of my arrival. 
After late train dinner I lit a cigar, 
repaired to the veranda of the hotel, 
stretched myself out in a low, com- 
fortable rocker, and gave myself up to 
the atmosphere of my surroundings. 

Presently I became conscious of a 
most unusual sound coming from 
somewhere up the road. “Scrlop!”’ — 
“Scrlop!” —“Scrlop!” With mechanical 
regularity came that incessant 
“Scrlop!”’ from out the night. Just as 
I had made up my mind to trace the 
source of the uncanny sound, mine 
host seated himself at my side. In- 
quiry soon brought forth the source of 
the sounds and with it the story of 
Toby. 

Toby was reckoned to be over a 
hundred years old. Seventy years, and 


= 


it could readily be proven, Toby had 
lived in Haskell’s pond. And the most 
remarkable thing about Toby was that 
he could talk and that his observations 
were those of a philosopher. It had 
been asseverated by old Zeke Ellis, and 
with the certainty of conviction, that 
Toby had engaged him in conversation 
one dark night as he wended his way 
homeward from a meeting of the com- 
missioners in Careyville. : 

**“An’, accordin’ t’ Zeke, et wuz a 
night jest about like this. Wouldn’t 
be s’prised ef ol’ Toby wuz t’ wake yu 
up "bout midnight to talk t’ yu,” 
remarked mine host as he rapped his 
pipe sharply on the porch rail, entered 
the hotel, turned down the oil lamp and 
shuffled his way up the creaking stairs. 


By lore, this, and about a frog. 
And his observations were those of a 
philosopher. This part of the narra- 
tive held for me great interest. Like 
many a bank man, the fancied limi- 
tations of a banking career had often 
imposed themselves upon my con- 
sciousness. Often I was unhappy. I 
was getting nowhere, I thought. Per- 
haps Toby, the philosopher, can point 
the way. Perhaps I can learn from 
him the inner secrets of success, of 
happiness. These thoughts possessed 
my mind as, a little later, I made my 
way to number six, second floor, having 
first been careful to carry out minute 
instructions to latch the door and turn 
out the office light. And with Toby 


still in mind I climbed into the creaky 
old bed and presently fell asleep. 

* * * 
“Scrlop! Scrl—” the wheezy old 
cuckoo on the mantel sang forth the 
hour of two. Outside the August 
moon hung white in the west; the 
katydids vied with myriad denizens of 
the surrounding underbrush, while a 
neighboring owl lent occasional organ- 
point to the symphony of strange dis- 
cords. ‘‘Scrlop!’’—the squeaking of 
wagon wheels grew fainter and fainter 
as —‘“‘Scrlop!’ —it’s Toby! He wants 
to talk tome! ‘“Scrlop!” 

“All right, Toby, I’m coming!” 
“Scrlop!’ Down the dingy stairs I 
groped my way, on out into the road- 
way. “Scrlop!” I followed the sound, 
on and on, closer and closer, and 
presently —there he was, clearly visible 
at the base of a silvery shaft of moon- 
light, sitting on a flat rock on the edge 
of the pond. Carefully, quietly, I sat 
down beside him, fearful lest he should 
dive into the depths of the slimy pool. 
But fear possessed him not. His 
beady little eyes surveyed me with 
calm serenity as he lazily spread him- 
self over the stone’s surface. Presently 
his left eye closed while his right 
blinked as if in deep contemplation of 
the situation I had imposed upon him. 
Shifting his leathery old body to 4 
more comfortable position, he looked 
up at me and demanded: 3 

‘What brings you here, my friend? 

“Toby,” I gasped, “‘or is it —?” 

(Continued on page 48) 
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What Says the Law on Bank Credit? 


The Boston Verdict, Contrasted With Other Opinion—That 
the Banks May be Sole Judge of the Safety of Their Loans 


HE newspapers of the city of Bos- 
[ton filled their extra-edition pages 

recently with black headlines an- 
nouncing the result of a lawsuit that 
had been on trial for a year, during 
which the court sat for four days out 
of each week, the verdict being reached 
at the close of the 186th day of the 
trial. 

The verdict was for more than fen 
million dollars. 

The defendants were bankers and 
banks, big ones. 

A case of considerable magnitude, 
you will agree, and one that deserved 
the attention paid it by the press, not 
only because of the enormous sums in- 
volved, but because of the points of 


law involved. There is scarcely any - 


doubt that the case will ultimately 
find its way into the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and until that great 
tribunal has its final say on the merits 
and on the law, any attempt to ana- 
lyze this great contest would be idle. 
But the legal talent arrayed on each 
side is of such ability and prominence, 
that such of the propositions of law as 
are capable of being examined are of 
exceeding interest to bankers. 

Briefly, the plaintiff sued for dam- 
ages for alleged loss of a huge business by 
means of combinations of banks which 
by their very power could make or un- 
make his business existence, and, ac- 
cording to a writer for the Boston Globe, 
one of the propositions of law advanced 
by counsel for the plaintiff was that 
banks do not have the right to with- 
hold credit when to withhold it means 
ruin to the would-be borrower. 

This newspaper writer recently gave 
a masterly analysis of the case, as tried 
in the lower court, in the pages of The 
Nation, in which he anticipated the tre- 
mendous and far-reaching results likely 
to flow from a decision upholding 
the judgment, and in his summing up, 
seems to believe that such decision will 
declare whether or not a bank, particu- 
larly a national bank, can withhold 
credit whenever. it feels like so doing. 

I repeat that I shall make no attempt 
at this time to analyze this case because 
the verdict is not yet settled law. But 
to all bankers who have read either the 
Boston newspapers or the article in The 
Nation I feel that I must say that the 
proposition advanced above is no less 
than preposterous. Whether or not 
counsel for plaintiff seriously advanced 
it I do not know, nor do I know whether, 
if Seriously advanced, it was coupled 
with the principle of unlawful combina- 


By ARTHUR F. McCARTY 


tion, that is to say, that banks may not 
combine to withhold credit. If the lat- 
ter, there may be some strength in the 
contention, and it will remain to be 
seen exactly how much strength, when 
we are permitted to read the final de- 
termination by the high court at Wash- 
ington. But the statements made 
herein are of settled law, I believe, which 
even the Supreme Court will not fail to 
take into account. In other words, in 
the absence of an unlawful combination 
or conspiracy, a bank may loan its 
money where the judgment of its 
officers say is best for the bank, and re- 
fuse to loan it where, in the same opin- 
ions, the contrary results are probable. 

Of course, any person having a fair 
acquaintance with business _trans- 
actions can imagine circumstances in 
which a bank might make itself liable 
by its acts for refusing credit. For in- 
stance, a manufacturer, desiring to 
expand, borrows a part of the funds re- 
quired, with the agreement and under- 
standing that the additional funds 
necessary to complete the addition and 
install the new machinery will be lent 
him as needed, and then, after tearing 
up his place and doing part of the work, 
the bank refuses to lend the rest of the 
money. Under such circumstances, the 
bank would be liable on its contract for 
such damages as its breach occasioned 
to the customer, but even then he 
would probably have to prove that all 
other avenues of credit were closed to 
him and that he relied upon the 
promise of the bank. 


THE courts have been called upon in 
but few cases to try the right of with- 
holding credit. In F. B. Collins Inv. 
Co. vs. Easley 44 Okla. 429, 144 Pac. 
1072, where a mortgagor resisted the 
collection of the mortgage, on the 
alleged ground that the creditor had ob- 
tained it from her by threats of stop- 
ping her credit by telling people that 
she was not willing to pay her debts, it 
was held that threats to injure credit 
did not constitute legal duress or a 
menace, and she had to pay. Had the 
threat of the bank to stop her credit 
been actionable, certainly the court 
would have permitted her to offset her 
damages. 

Vol. 9, Ruling Case Law, page 732: 
“It has been held that duress of prop- 
erty cannot exist without there being 
a threat to do some act which the party 
has no legal right to do,” quoted in 


American Law Reports, Vol. 33. p. 128, 
in support of the proposition that to 
withhold bank credit is not duress. 
This writer by inference says that a 
bank has the legal right to withhold 
credit at will. 

In a stronger case still, Coleman vs. 
Merchants Nat. Bank, 6 Ohio Dec. 
Reprint, 1063, a bank held a man’s. 
note, and he refused to pay it, since it 
was an accommodation note. The 
bank’s cashier threatened him that if 
he did not pay the note he (the cashier) 
would destroy his credit in such a way 
that he could not get money at any 
bank in the town, and the maker of the 
note, terrified at the possibilities of 
such action, paid, but later sued to re- 
cover the funds, alleging that he had 
paid under duress. The court stated 
that whether the note was paid under 
duress was immaterial. “If the note 
ought to have been paid by plaintiff, it 
makes no difference whether it was 
paid under a threat or not, though it is 
hard to conceive that such a threat as 
this could constitute in law duress. 
Duress, to avoid a contract, must 
amount to a threatening of personal 
harm, or deprivation of liberty or of 
property. It was claimed that depriva- 
tion of credit was a deprivation of 
property. Ina certain sense it is, but a 
mere threat of injury to one’s credit 
cannot well be held duress in law.” 


OW if a banker can threaten to ruin 

a man’s credit with other banks 
and get away with it in court, woulda 
court be likely to hold him liable merely 
for withholding the credit of his own 
bank? Or if by threat of withholding 
credit, a bank can compel payment by a 
debtor, how much less is the bank un- 
der obligations to one not under con- 
tractual relations at all with it? 

I should not be understood as sug- 
gesting that it is safe for a banker to 
make threats of the character above 
described, or to do acts such as were 
threatened; a wanton injury to a man’s 
credit would doubtlessly he held action- 
able as any wanton injury to person or 
property —for a man’s credit in these 
days is part of his reputation, and a 
man’s reputation may not be attacked 
with impunity. 

It will be noted that the cases I have 
discussed deal with the question from 
the standpoint of duress; that is be- 
cause I have been able to find no cases 
where the right of a bank to refuse 
credit when and where it will were ever 
litigated. And naturally, for such a 

(Continued on page 56) 
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ETROIT, fourth in population 
among American cities, now 
ranks second 


By PHIL. S. HANNA 


THE BURROUGHS 


The Fourth City=Second in Wealth 


The Interesting Statistical Story of Detroit’s Expansion 
in Diversified Lines of Industries That Lead the World 


and out of Detroit as well as the bank- 
ing machinery used in Detroit itself, 
In 1923 the Ford 


in the aggregate 
amount of federal 
tax collections, and, 
on the basis of 
population has the 
greatest income 
and earning power 
of any large city in 
the world. These 
are strong state- 
ments but they are - 
borne out by fed- 
eral statistics. In 
fact Detroit now 
surpasses even New 
York in point of 
property valua- 
tions per capita. 

Figures recently 
released by the in- 
ternal revenue de- 
partment showthat 
Detroitcontributed 
$207,131,389 in federal taxes for the 
twelve months ended June 30, 1924. 
This record is exceeded only by New 
York which paid $369,753,605, and 
is followed by Chicago which ranked 
third with $198,287,627, and by Phila- 
delphia which ranked fourth with 
$164,704,047. 

Detroit furthermore had $2,046 of 
property valuation for every inhab- 
itant against $1,924 for New York. 
The assessed valuation of Detroit 
property is $2,455,327,680 which, when 
divided by an estimated 1,200,000 
population, of Detroit proper, is $2,046 
per capita. New York’s total property 
valuation for 1924 was $11,579,985,645 
or at the rate of $1,924 per capita 
when divided by estimated population 
of 6,015,504 for 1924 (World Almanac). 

In order to establish a common basis 
of comparing the income per capita of 
leading cities, the population figures 
as of the 1920 census have been divided 
into the tax collections for the govern- 
ment’s fiscal year which ended June 
30, 1924. The computations show 
that Detroit leads every large center 
in the United States. Detroit’s per 
capita figure is $208.59 against $90.34 
for Philadelphia, $73.41 for Chicago 
‘and $66.58 for New York. A more 
graphic illustration of these relations 
is given in the table on page 12. 

It may be noted here that Detroit, 
while second in total federal taxes col- 
lected and first in collections per capita, 
ranks but fourth in population. A 
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The business section from the air 


recent count by the R. L. Polk direc- 
tory publishers places Detroit’s 1925 
population at 1,398,850 including High- 
land Park, Hamtramck and closely 
contiguous suburbs, but owing to 
the likelihood that Philadelphia has 
probably passed the 2,000,000 mark by 
this time, there is no reason for ex- 
pecting a change in the population 
rank of the first four cities. 

These figures are so astounding (even 
to dynamic Detroiters who are ac- 
customed to the use of superlatives in 
discussing the glories of their city) 
that it may be of interest to go behind 
the scenes and examine into the rea- 
sons for these phenomena and learn 
something of the banking machinery 
which has been developed to handle 
the huge sums constantly flowing into 


“TY Motor Company 
paid $14,449,673 
income taxes, which 
| is but 15 per cent 
of the $94,234,249 
listed as income 
taxes collected in 
Detroit. But the 
Ford Motor Com- 
pany is of course, a 
very large contribu- 
tor to the federal 
tax fund, with its 
business running in 
total sales of around 
$1,100,000,000 a 
‘year, of which 
about 10 per cent 
is truck business 
taxed at 3 per cent 
and the remainder 
passenger car and 
parts businesstaxed 
at 5 percent. Taking truck business 
at an estimated $110,000,000 total, the 
3 per cent tax would be $3,300,000. On 
the remaining $990,000,000 of business 
taxed at 5 per cent, the taxes would be 
in neighborhood of $49,500,000, mak- 
ing together $52,800,000, the amount 
collected by the federal government 
for “‘war taxes” on sales of Ford cars 
and trucks. 


THE foregoing total of $52,800,000 
is slightly more than half of the total 
‘“‘war taxes” collected on automobiles, 
trucks and tires sold in the Detroit 
district and it furnishes in an interest- 
ing way a yardstick for comparing 
the relative size of the Ford industry 
in Detroit with other automotive in- 
dustries in that city. 

Of course, there is a vast amount of 
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factory space in Detroit given over to 
producing parts for the Ford company 
and if a close approximation of the 
proportion of Ford business to produc- 
tion for the other automotive com- 
panies were to be made, there would 
have to be some allowance for those 
industries supplying Ford but from 
which the government collects excise 
taxes direct. Kelsey Wheel Com- 
pany, Briggs Manufacturing Company, 
Motor Products 
Corporation and ™ 
several hundred 
other concerns de- 
vote about half or 
more of their ca- 
pacity for Ford 
work. Doubtless, 
if a careful study 
were made of the 
entire situation in 
this regard, it might 
show that 60 or 
even 65 per cent of 
the federal taxes on 
motor vehicles and | 
partsmanufactured 
in Detroit are di- 
rectly or indirectly 
paid ultimately by 
consumers of Ford 
vehicles. 

On the other 
hand, acompilation 
of the annual sales of leading motor car 
manufacturers in the Detroit district 
other than Ford Motor Company, in- 
dicates that the aggregate business of 
the other automotive concerns quite 
nearly approaches the Ford total, as 
shown in the table on page 12. 


PHOTO BY WILLIAM 
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To GIVE a more graphic picture of 
the source of the $207, 131,389 federal 
taxes which were collected in Detroit 
during the twelve months ended June 
30, 1924, there is tabulated, page 12, (1) 
the total collections; (2) the amount 
collected from the automobile indus- 
try on passenger cars, trucks, tires, 
ete. ; (3) income, corporation taxes, (4) 
miscellaneous, and (5) federal in- 
heritance taxes. For purposes of show- 
ing the growth of both the total col- 
lections and the growth in the motor 


industry, as reflected by larger “war 
tax” collections, the table is continued 
downward for several years back to 
1918, the year when so-called war 
taxes were first levied. The figures 
for the government’s fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1912, are also shown in order 
to give a comparison with the period 
before income taxes, and, as well, to 
show Detroit’s growth. In 1912 the 


total production of passenger cars and 


Woodward Avenue, south from State Street 


trucks was 265,000 against 4,010,000 
in 1923. 

Inasmuch as the motor industry 
pays roundly $158,000,000 to the 
federal government in taxes, it is in- 
teresting to note that the $95,817,013 
paid in Detroit is a fair measure of the 
proportion of motor business done in 
Detroit. The ratio works out very 
close to 60 per cent. 

It may also be of interest to note, in 
passing, how greatly the source of 
federal income has shifted since 1912. 
In that year 91 per cent of the total 
collections, or $5,802,801 out of a 
total levy of $6,449,694, came from 
stamp taxes on beer, spirits, tobacco, 
etc., whereas in the twelve months 
ended June 30, 1924 almost an iden- 
tical percentage, 91 and a fraction, 


we 


shore of the Detroit river 
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came from levies on automobiles and 
the profits of corporations. 

But while Detroit owes its very re- 
markable growth (285,704 according to 
the 1900 census—when the motor in- 
dustry employed fewer than 1,000 
men—to 993,678 in 1920 when more 
than 150,000 men were directly em- 
ployed in manufacturing automobiles) 
to the motor industry, there are signs 
now of a tendency toward greater 
diversification. 
Within the past 
two years, large 
scale steel manu- 
facturing has been 
introduced in De- 
troit. The primary 
purpose of the 
builders of the new 
plants has natu- 
rally been to supply 
the motor indus- 
try, but the ad- 
vantages of being 
located within a 
great steel consum- 
ing market is bring- 
ing manufacturers 
of other than auto- 
mobiles and auto- 
mobile parts into 
the district, and 
is supplying the 
steel and brass mills 
with a wider market. The cropping 
up of small plants producing screens, 
small tools, office and store fixtures, 
garden and tree trimming tools, tinners’ 
snips, metal clothes lockers, etc., is 
a surface indication of a future demand 
for a wider range of steel products than 
are now being produced in Detroit. One 
manufacturer who has produced steel 
sheets exclusively for automobile 
bodies, plans adding a line of lighter 
sheets for the toy, stove, metal furni- 
ture and similar industries that are 
located both in Detroit and throughout 
the lower peninsula of Michigan. 


[I IS entirely conceivable that the 
Ford Motor Company, now building 
a huge rolling mill and planning even- 
tually to build open hearth furnaces for 
the production of its own steel ingots, 
will have surplus capacity which will 
be devoted to producing steel for rail- 
roads, agricultural machinery, struc- 
tural steel, bars, shapes, wire, nails, 
and kindred products. 

But while the mercurial growth of 
the motor industry has been an unpar- 
alleled sensation in industrial history, 
it should not be forgotten that the 
original foundation on which Detroit 
business was first established as an in- 
dustrial center has also been growing. 

Industries such as Michigan Stove 
Company, Peninsular Stove Company, 
Detroit Stove Works, Detroit Vapor 
Stove Company, produced twenty 
years ago more than half the total 
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stoves and furnaces consumed in the 
country and they continue to hold 
that ratio today, having kept pace 
with the growth of the country. The 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
the world’s largest producer of com- 
puting devices, bookkeeping machines, 
etc., is a leading Detroit industry, and 
is rapidly growing. Its business ex- 
ceeds $30,000,000 annually. Parke, 
Davis & Company, another old De- 
troit industry, is the world’s largest 
drug and_ pharmaceutical house. 
Frederick Stearns & Company, also a 
nationally known pharmaceutical 
house, is another of Detroit’s older in- 


dustries. D. M. Ferry & Company 
is the world’s largest business in seeds. 

There are two very large copper and 
brass rolling mills in Detroit. Both 
have been greatly helped by the rise 
of the automobile industry which uses 
a considerable volume of copper and 
brass products but over half their busi- 
ness is still with concerns outside of 
Michigan. These, with eighteen 
smaller brass works in Detroit, are 
doing a business of $60,000,000 a year 
or one-fifth of the nation’s copper and 
brass business. 

One of the more recent instances of 
diversification is the growth of the 


Total and Per C 


Packard Motor Car Company 
Hupp Motor Car Company 
Studebaker Corporation............. 
(half of $135,000,000 gross) 
General Motors Corporation 
Maxwell Motor Corporation......... 
Hudson Motor Car Company........ 
Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company 
Miscellaneous 


(2) 

12 mos. (1) Auto 

ended Total Excise 
June 30 Collections Etc. 
$207,131,389 $95.817,013 
182,102,205 50,120,849 
245,198,048 53,780,474 
258,636,659 
119,178,512 11,690,614 
88,301,507 14,711,273 
) 6,449,694 a 5,802,801 


a Represents taxes collected o 
b Represents the taxes arisin 
which corporations pai 


1924 
City 1924 1923 Total 
Rank Rank Permits 


New York.. 1 1 $853,270,328 
Chicago.... 2 2 296,893,985 
Detroit..... 3 4 160,064,825 
Los Anger. 4 3 150,147,516 
Philadelphia 5 5 141,737,460 
Cleveland. . 6 6 63,014,500 
San Fran... 7 8 57,852,972 
Boston..... 8 10 53,031,931 
Baltimore. .9 12 45,771,050 
Washingt’n. 10 7 45,525,128 
Milwaukee.. 11 11 45,375,542 
St. Louis. ..12 9 39,831,639 


Population Collections Collections 
1920 Census 12 Mo’s ended Per Capita 
June 30, 1924 
5,620,048 $369,753,605.50 $66.58 
1,823,779 164,704,047.90 90.34 


The Business of Motor Companies 


Notes: * Distribution of the 1920 total not obtainable. 


First Twelve Cities in Building 


apita Collections 


Int. Revenue 


25,000,000 
.. 25,000,000 TOTAL $ 936,000,000 
‘a TOTAL $1,100,000,000 


(3) 
Income (4) (5) 
Corp. Misc. Estate 
Ete. Taxes 


$94,234,249 $13,796,438 $3,283,688 


79,743,619 13,172,342 3,268,123 
96,497,591 18,189,966 17,293,798 
162,611,516 24,230,617 4,575,490 
78,465,328 18,796,726 1,225,841 
58,610,263 16,045,653 934,317 
b 616,619 30,273 


n beer, spirits, tobacco, etc. 
under 1909 corporation tax law by 
1% on net income over $5,000 net. 


1923 
Total 
Permits Gain Loss 
$791,067,905 $62,202,423 
329,604,317 $32,710,332 
129,662,711 30,402,114 
200,133,181 49,985,665 
122,650,935 19,086,525 
69,390,540 6,375,640 
46,686,622 11,166,350 
40,626,352 12,405,579 
37,590,401 8,180,649 
49,623,605 4,098,477 
39,007,845 6,367,697 
41,443,755 1,612,116 


THE BURROUGHS 


business of the United States Radiator 
Corporation, whose principal offices 
and plants are in Detroit. This con. 
cern is now doing a business of up- 
wards of $10,000,000 a year producing 
cast-iron boilers and radiators. Another 
growing industry is the production of 
refrigerating machinery for residences, 
boats, railroad cars, etc. The Kel. 
vinator Corporation, producing the 
well-known Kelvinator, has doubled 
its business every year since 1921. 

The manufacture of steel reinforcing 
materials for concrete construction, 
metal lath and metal shingles, wire 
meshing, waterproofings, asbestos 
shingles and kindred building acces- 
sories has long been an important De- 
troit industry. One of the principal 
plants of the well-known Truscon 
Steel Company, producers of these 
products, is in Detroit. 

Production of paints and varnishes 
has long been a prominent activity in 
Detroit of which such nationally 
known firms as Acme White Lead and 
Color Works and Detroit White Lead 
Works and Boydell Bros. White Lead 
and Color Company are the leaders, 

Vacuum cleaners and electrical heat- 
ing devices are produced in Detroit 
in very large quantities. The Ameri- 
can Electrical Heater Company is the 
world’s largest producer of electric 
flatirons and similar devices and the 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Company 
ranks well toward the top as a producer 
of that very useful household device. 


F THE industrial circle which sur- 

rounds Detroit were to be examined 
carefully, the list of industries and 
products would become so great that 
adequate description of each would 
require a very large book. 

Furniture is produced at Grand 
Rapids, pottery at Mt. Clemens, re- 
frigerators at Greenville, furnaces at 
Holland, paper at Kalamazoo, Monroe, 
Port Huron and Detroit, chemicals at 
Midland and Wyandotte; there are 
nearly 100 cement producing plants, 
the silk mills at Belding are famous 
the world over; leather is manu- 
factured at Grand Haven—one hardly 
knows where to stop, so numerous and 
varied are the products of Michigan. 

Chicago did not go back when 
its leading packing houses got into 
financial difficulties following the de 
cline in both profits and volume 0¢- 
curring in that industry—and to those 
who may wonder what is in store for 
Detroit if the automobile industry 
begins to wane, the following thought 
is suggested: 
Detroit’s chief product is individually 
controlled power. Henry Ford has 
created 200,000,000 horsepower o 
which 140,000,000, represented by 
7,000,000 Fords, is still in the hands of 
the public and the total is still growing. 
The other companies, 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Thirteen 


Detroit leads in many lines of in- 
dustry. Pictured here are a few of 
the largest companies 


At the top is Parke, Davis & Com- 
pany, world’s largest pharmaceuti- 
cal house. Just below it, on the 
left is the largest seed business in 
the world, D. M. Ferry & Company, 
and, on the right, the world’s 
largest producer of stoves and 
ranges, the Michigan Stove Company 


The General Motors Building in 

the center, one of the three largest 

office buildings in the world, houses 

the general offices of the General 
Motors Corporation 


At right is the Highland Park plant 

of the Ford Motor Company, and 

at the bottom, the Burroughs 

Adding Machine Company, world’s 
largest in its line 
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THE BuRRoUGHs 


Meet An Old Friend, Per Item Cost 


Its Value is Dependent Upon Strictly Controllable 
Factors of Volume, Equipment, System and Personnel 


nize Opportunity because she 

goes around disguised as Hard 
Work; and many bankers fail to recog- 
nize “per item” entry on the account 
analysis as their old friend, Expense 
Account. It would seem as though it 
is one thing to spend thirty years 
squeezing the nickels in the expense 
account till the buffaloes on them bel- 
lowed in misery, and quite another 
thing to assess the cost of operating 
an account and set it off against the 
earnings of the loanable balance. In 
point of fact there is no real difference 
between the expense account and the 
per item cost; only we are just finding 
out how to reconcile the figures. 

Every banker is keenly interested in 
saving money on the expense account, 
and when the per item cost is reduced, 
that desirable object is attained. This 
article, however, is written from the 
viewpoint of the analysis department, 
and we propose to consider the cost of 
handling items through the system from 
the point of view of the analyzed cus- 
tomer, rather than the analyzing banker. 


What About Overhead Cost? 


The analysis department has become 
well established in the larger banks, 
and discussion at the present time runs 
rather in the direction of methods and 
the practical use of results, than to- 
wards the desirability of analysis as 
such. Methods seem to be approach- 
ing standardization, with a fixed and 
arbitrary “per item” charge against 
checks deposited and drawn, and im- 
provement of methods has run more 
toward the elimination of detail, the 
use of averages and “short cuts” or 
other changes in the direction of oper- 
ating efficiency, than to a deeper ex- 
amination of the elements of cost enter- 
ing into the analysis charges. To use 
a homely simile, we have been sweep- 
ing the house up and putting it in 
order, instead of examining the founda- 
tions upon which it is built. These 
tendencies towards freezing the “per 
item” charge into a set amount, and 
towards eliminating overhead in cal- 
culations leading thereto, are brought 
out rather clearly in an article in the 
American Bankers Association Journal, 
for January, 1925, by O. Howard 
Wolfe, chairman of the committee on 
analysis, Clearing House Section, 
American Bankers Association. The 
article is described as “comprising the 
findings and thoughts of the com- 
mittee,” and the subject as “one that 


Maize young men fail to recog- 


By Hy. W. SANDERS 
Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles 


is growing in importance as the number 
of accounts increases, and the habit 
of writing checks grows.” So it may 
fairly be taken as the most up-to-date 
statement on analysis available, and 
we turn to it with much interest to see 
what they have to say on “per item” 
cost. As we pointed out in an article 
in The Burroughs Clearing House in 
February, it makes a great deal of 
difference, in analyzing a large and 
active account, what amount you as- 
sess “per item” to carry the operating 
expense. 

Here is what the A. B. A. committee 
have to say about it, and we have put 
the last sentence in italics, for that is 
the meat of the matter: ““Many banks 
go to extreme lengths in ascertaining 
the exact cost of paying a check, col- 
lecting a coupon, or even writing an 
answer to a credit inquiry. We are 
not here concerned with that particular 
kind of analysis. We can, however, 
take advantage of the results of a part 
of this detailed analysis by other banks 
to the extent that it enables us to de- 
termine within reasonable limitations 
the cost of handling checks. The out- 
side limit of this cost may be fixed at 
three cents an item. It may be urged 
that many banks have cut this expense 
down to two cents an item or less, but 
the spread between the figures given 
by one bank as compared with another, 
usually is the result of the difference of 
opinion as to what items should be 
included in overhead costs covering 
check collection. That is to say, what 
share, if any, of officers’ salaries, floor 
space, etc., must be taken into account 
in the calculation. Estimating over- 
head applies equally to other phases of 
analysis to the point of making the 
process unreliable, except in the hands 
of experts. It is suggested therefore 
that it is better to eliminate overhead al- 
together, except in so far as it applies to 
the handling of checks. As indicated 
above, this cost may be set down as three 
cents an item, with the assurance that 
that figure will amply cover all costs.”’ 

So here we are confirmed in our 
opinion that overhead is not a factor 
in “per item”’ cost except as it directly 
applies to the handling of checks. For 
example, the cashier devotes part of 
his energies toward supervising the 
handling of checks, and part to other 
matters: we will therefore only charge 
against activity the proportion of his 


salary which we think represents the 
time spent for this purpose. 

However, when it comes to placing 
a fixed charge of three cents an item 
on the ground that that figure will 


. ‘amply cover all costs,” it seems that 


the matter is open to some discussion. 
We may be offered accounts that we 
would like to have, and that would 
move to us from other banks. If we 
can do better than they, why should 
we not take them? 


Effect of Competition for Business 


Banks are continually competing for 
business, and this is entirely right and 
proper and following sound American 
traditions and economics; and the only 
place where we have any right to inter- 
fere with the natural workings of 
competitive law, is where we feel that 
they may result in banking practices 
that are questionable. For example, 
it is not good that banks should com- 
pete by offering increased rates of 
interest for money, for we have abun- 
dant experience in the past that a high 
rate on deposits compels bankers to 
look for earnings on their loans and 
investments that will pay these high 
rates of interest, provide as well for 
the bank’s operation and earn 
profits. However plausible the argu- 
ments in favor of this may be, we 
know practically that sooner or later 
comes a smash and everybody suffers. 
In just the same way we know that 
competition is not a contest to see 
who is the best skater on thin ice in 
the matter of loaning money. However 
badly we may need the revenue, the 
security behind the loan must be con- 
sidered in a quite impartial light and 
safety must decide the issue. In the 
same way again, we all know that it is 
sound banking to place our loans where 
there is a definite source of repayment 
in sight; in fact, that loans should be 
self-liquidating. In all these cases the 
protection of the public interest 1s 4 
higher and more binding duty upon 
a banker, than the duty he owes td 
himself and his stockholders of .ex- 
panding his business by competition 
with other banks. e..- 

However, where no question of the 
soundness of banking method is I- 
volved, we must compete, as has been 
often stated, on one .and only one 
ground, namely service to customers. 
Hence our insistence on courtesy, 


promptness, accuracy, and all the rest 
of the banking virtues. In recent yeal’, 
moreover, a new virtue has come to 
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take its place among the others, and 
its name is efficiency. 


Efficiency a Factor in Cost 


If we can introduce efficient meth- 
ods, and cut the cost of handling items 
in half, it is mighty poor service to our 
customers and stockholders to turn 
accounts out-of-doors, turn down their 
loans, or otherwise discipline them, be- 
cause their accounts do not appear 
profitable when measured by the yard- 
stick called “three cents an item,” if 
in practice we are handling the items 
for much less. Service lies in the other 
direction, and we should, if need be, 
give the benefit of the doubt to the 
customer. 

Therefore it is highly desirable to 
examine all the factors in “per item” 
cost with particular reference to the 
possibility of reducing them, and thus 
far all we have done is to decide that 
overhead is not a factor. That means 
we shall not ask you whether or not 
you are using expensive city corner 
real estate for work that could be done 
on the nineteenth floor of an outlying 
building. Neither shall we ask you if 
you need all the vice-presidents you 
have now, or whether your foreign 
department is spending too much on 
sealing wax. We shall confine our- 
selves strictly to costs involved in the 
handling of items, and if we feel that 
we can shoot holes in that three-cent 
figure, we shall feel quite justified in 
accepting business the other fellow has 
turned away, because his analysis de- 
partment clings to the arbitrary 
charge. 

The Volume of Work 


In any calculation of the costs of 
producing, distributing, or processing 
any kinds of articles, the volume of 
work is of primary importance. Henry 
Ford is the supreme example: we 
have seen him reduce the price of his 
traffic-congesters year by year, and 
turn out a car that is steadily im- 
proved. At the same time, wages and 
taxes and costs have been on the in- 
crease. How does he do it? By in- 
creasing output. Last year the public 
bought the cars at the rate of 250 per 
minute, day and night. 

Handling checks is not just like 
making automobiles, but we will take 
another example where the same prin- 
ciple applies, and where the actual 
work is more comparable to the work 
in the mechanical end of the bank. 
That business is the laundry. Up to 
the point where the machinery and 
help are fully occupied, a laundry loses 
money. Then when it passes a certain 
point it may become a highly profitable 
concern. The machinery and methods 
are Just about as much standardized 
as the mechanical end of banking; 
and the laundries must compete with 
one another on the basis of service as 
we do. When you send your collars 


best talents come into play. 


to be sharpened, you do not want to 
get back the other fellow’s, and you 
want the collars back quickly and 
nicely finished. A little thought will 
indicate that the analogy between the 
laundry and the bank will hold good, 
if we can remember that in the bank 
the profit is earned indirectly through 
loaning money, and the work done 
gratuitously. 

So if the laundry finds that its costs 
decrease with the increase in the 
volume of business, so in the bank. In 
point of fact it applies universally in 
all business. We make fuller use of 
our machinery for one thing. We have 
a larger staff and can study the in- 
dividuals and place them where their 
We can 
develop jobs where the beginners can 
learn without balling up the work. We 
will get a constant stream of appli- 
cants for positions and can select those 
best suited to our needs. With a big 
steady load we can speed up the work 
to carry the load at a cost that is 
only an infinitesimal fraction of the 
costs of production in a little bank 
that handles only a fewitems. This is 
a most important factor in considering 
the expense “per item.” 


Fifteen 


In almost everything there is a right 
way and a wrong way, and in many 
things there is a right way and a 
righter way. Most bank systems grow 
by a system of multiplication of some 
simpler arrangement; it is all right, 
but a careful study of the essential 
operations will sometimes enable the 
executive to consolidate a number of 
operations. For example, in our bank 
some years ago, remittance or out-of- 
town items were charged by the cages 
to the Transit Department, there 
sorted and run and charged to the sets, 
and again sorted and written up by 
the sets —the latter each having charge 
of a territorial unit for transit pur- 
poses. Now we are able to sort first, 
over a large part of the work, and then 
prove by running all of one class 
directly on the Federal Reserve letter. 
This saves one handling on an average 
of 10,000 items per day. 

Again, in banks, the desks and 
chairs and other furniture usually have 
accumulated through<a series of years 
of growth, and rarely fit conveniently 
into modern systems of office routine. 
An inch or two in the height of a sorting 
rack may make a difference of 25 per 
cent in practical sorting efficiency. 


EXERCISES 


FOR BANKS 


INCREASE vOLUME 


RAISE STANDE 


MODERN! 
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Executives who wish to save money 
should make charts showing the jour- 
ney traveled by a check through their 
Transit and Clearings Department, 
and they will soon find they have to 
throw out some of their obsolete equip- 
ment to cut out steps and shorten 
distances. 

Systems should be designed to facili- 
tate the striking of frequent balances. 
In many banks they go ahead and 
accumulate masses of figures before a 
balance is attempted. Then if there 
is an error there is much delay in 
checking for it. Work should balance 
' at every stage by keeping the runs as 
small as is possible in respect to the 
number of sorting divisions. Units or 
sets should balance several times a 
day, so that if they are out, the dif- 
ference can be located. Sorting racks 
should be labeled, and lists of “‘points 
to be remembered” should be posted 
where they can be clearly legible with- 
out eye-strain. Work should be equi- 
tably divided among the staff. 


The Personnel Element 


After all, however, more important 
than system or equipment is the 
human element. The largest item on 
our budget is salaries, and it is right 
here that we have it in our power to 
reduce item costs. Provided we have 
the volume, and reasonably efficient 
systems, we can raise to a remarkable 
extent the amount of work done, per 
employee, by studying the matter of 
morale. 

In banking we inevitably suffer from 
rush hours and peak loads, and our 
test comes on the busy days. Our 
strength must be sufficient at all times 
to carry us over our peak load; then 
the rest of the time will be easy. Morale 
among the staff will give them the will 
and the spirit to shoulder the burden 
at the critical time and thus greatly 
reduce our expenses through the slack 
days. % 

How to get it? Why, use people 
right! Give them comfortable places 
to work, with good ventilation and 
proper lighting. Require an eye-test of 


all employees before you hire them, and 
you will eliminate at the very outset a 
vast amount of suffering that now occurs 
through avoidable and unnecessary 
strain of the eyes. Treating the em- 
ployees with consideration and 
courtesy and encouragement where en- 
couragement is justified, and occasion- 
ally firing those who do not qualify, 
will do wonders with the work. 

We are dealing with individuals, and 
every one has peculiarities of his or 
her own. The bigger the organization 
the harder it is to keep track of the 
employees, but at the same time the 
easier to find for each one the work 
that exactly suits. Some of the big 
banks now employ personnel directors 
for this very thing. The smaller banks 
cannot do so, but every executive in 
charge of staff should learn the prin- 
ciples of personnel management and 
the maintenance of morale. 

Just to indicate the vast importance 
of personal comfort, let us quote in 
closing from an engineer who writes 
in the Bank Director on the subject of 
ventilation. He says “To get ef- 
ficiency from the bank employees and 
to make it a place where customers 
like to visit, provision must be made 
for replacement of used air every few 
minutes; failing this, the bank will 
pay salaries for a week’s work and 
only get a proportion of that amount 
of efficient service from its employees.” 

To sum up: the cost “per item” is 
dependent upon factors of volume, 
equipment, system, and personnel — 
all of which are strictly controllable 
and may be computed without refer- 
ence to the overhead costs of the bank. 


Stock for Employees 


F UNUSUAL interest among 


January meetings of bank stock- 
holders in the Northwest was that held 
at the Northwestern National Bank of 


GREASE 


MOSERN & 


STEPS 
“TRAINED WORKERS: 
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Minneapolis on January 13 at which 
were represented nearly one-third of 
the employees of the bank and its af. 
filiated organization, the Minnesota 
Loan and Trust Company. The 
bank’s policy of extending ownership 
to employees was greatly facilitated 
during the first two weeks of January, 
according to E. W. Decker, president 
of the bank. 

During that time, officers and diree- 
tors have made available for employees 
a block of 493 shares, at less than mar- 
ket price. In addition, 364 shares 
were taken over by the executive 
officers, bringing the total redistriby- 
tion to 857 shares. This procedure, 
combined with the bank’s new policy 
of placing depositors on a stock owner- 
ship basis, has more than doubled the 
number of shareholders in the past 
eighteen months. In July 1923 the 
stockholders numbered 780. Today 
there are 1,571, of whom 1,231 are resi- 
dents of Minneapolis, Mr. Decker 
said. 

The bank’s method of placing a lar- 
ger proportion of share ownership in 
the hands of employees and depositors, 
as explained by Mr. Decker, has been 
to secure options on holdings of stock, 
as they become available, and to induce 
large shareholders to release portions 
of their holdings. The average number 
of shares owned by each stockholder in 
the Northwestern National Bank has 
been reduced from fifty-one in July 
1923 to twenty-five at the present 
time. 


The Diplomatic Note 


APHIS reply came from a far-Western 
bank cashier; ‘“‘We have your 
letter of September fifth with signature 
of J. S. Doe, which corresponds with 
the signature of J. S. Doe in our files. 

“Mr. Doe called at the bank and 
advised me that he was leaving for 
your city to engage in business. If 
his plans there materialize as he de- 
tailed them to me, his account should 
be of more value there than it was 
here.”’—F. L. Beach. 
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The Iron Envelope 


By FRED COPELAND 


sessed of a Bermuda onion or 

some equally nose-cringing cos- 
metic, Cashier John Atwood of the 
Ferndale National Bank would not 
have been found at the bank one April 
night with almost the total population 
of Ferndale village gaping at him 
through the street windows. 

Woven fitfully through the balancing 
of the cash and closing of the bank 
that memorable April afternoon, Di- 
rector Clutchbill had been seen at odd 
moments. He had been in and out of 
the bank a half dozen times. Twice 
he had removed his safe deposit box 
from the vault and irritated its com- 
fortable contents with a torpid hand. 
At one of these times John had ex- 
amined the old director’s bushy eye- 
brows and judged him asleep. He had 
spoken politely only to see Mr. Clutch- 
bill start suddenly and shake his gray 
mane. It was evident the drowsy haze 
on the April hills had brought the usual 
spring fever to the valley of Ferndale. 

At 3:30 the vault bus with the ledg- 
ers and other books had been trundled 
into the vault. It was a tall steel 
vehicle grained in dark imitation of 
mahogany, and once in place in the 
vault, it effectually screened the dark- 
ened interior, although a thin man 
could easily squeeze by it to the region 
of the cash chest and safe deposit 
nests. 

About a half an hour after running 
in the bus, John looked about the bank- 
ing rooms and asked if Director Clutch- 
bill had gone out. He was answered 
by Willie Dexter, the teller, who de- 
clared Mr. Clutchbill had last been 
seen with his hat on. Enlightened by 
this information, John went to the 
vault entrance, pulled the electric 
cord from its plug and tossed the loose 
end into the vault. Then, hoisting up 
the metal gangplank with its rubber 
flooring, he kicked the clutch off the 
outer flange of the vault door, wound 
the “time” for fifteen. hours and 
swung the great door slowly home. 
It hissed spitefully as the flanges of 
door and jam meshed into each other 
and hermetically sealed as John spun 
the wheel on the face. of the door. In 
a moment more the twenty-two bolts 
were shot out and the combination 
spindle cranked off, thus laying a modern 
armor of Bessemer and Chrome steel 
in front of the bank’s cash and securi- 
ties that was secure for fifteen hours 
against any tools Ferndale village 
possessed. 


After this closing rite of the banking 


H = Director Clutchbill been pos- 


Ox 


day in Ferndale village, the hand of 
the old clock on the church steeple 
drowsed through two sleepy hours. 
Then of a sudden there flapped over 
the horizon events that made the 
gilded hour hand of the clock spin 
like a pinwheel. 

Eight minutes after 6 p. m., the wiry 
soprano voice of Miss Nora Clutchbill, 
the spinster sister of Director Clutch- 
bill, began broadcasting with the per- 
sistence of a wrecked ship on a wild 
coast infested with savages. 

She called up Cashier John Atwood’s 
boarding place and wanted to know 
why Mr. Clutchbill had not come 
home to supper. There was a pene- 
trating voltage in her wave length. 
She shouted it was the first time in 
twenty years her brother had failed to 
present himself at the supper table at 
precisely 6 o’clock. And when John 
could not say where the old gentleman 
could be found, Miss Nora ascended 
hysterically to her upper register and 
maintained a tremolo until she had 
received a promise that John would 
instantly make a search of the village. 

After a fruitless search at Nelt 
Udall’s watch and gun repair works 
and the local barber shop, John slopped 
rapidly through the slush of the village 
street to the bank. A peculiar numb- 
ness ran lightly over him as he regarded 
with an anxious eye the faint yellow 
glow which came through the street 
window from the bank’s night light. 

Going into the front office from force 
of habit he looked curiously around, 
standing very still as he did so. Sud- 
denly his eyes caught and widened on 
two objects under the table in the 
front office that told John that Direc- 
tor Clutchbill had never left the 
bank that afternoon. They were two 
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Each with his eye glued on 
the receiver in John’s hand 


ancient overshoes. At this time of the 
year the sidewalks and streets of Fern- 
dale village were a sea of slush from 
the melting snow and ice of. the heavy 
northern winter. Not even the most 
seaworthy natives ever ventured to 
navigate the village canals at this 
season without tight gum overshoes. 


PiLleo with an uncanny wonder, 

John moved slowly down the corri- 
dor and tiptoed into the dark direc- 
tors’ room. He flashed on the lights. 
The room had that peculiar stillness of 
absolute vacancy. From here he de- 
scended to the basement and vainly 
searched outits ample area. Convinced, 
however, that the old director must be 
somewhere in the bank, he pulled open 
the clanging iron door of the base- 
ment vault and flooded the musty- 
smelling dungeon from an overhanging 
electric bulb. Only the ghostly rows 
of gray ledgers looked back at. him. 
Then in the dead, concrete hush John 
heard a faint tap; so faint, he held his 
breath. It kept coming. At first 
elusive, it crawled to a center on the 
ceiling of the vault. Right over head 
on the banking floor upstairs sat the 
main vault. A wave of heat welled 
over John, prickling the skin on his 
forehead. He dashed for the stairs. 

At his desk he snatched up the 
telephone. ‘Keep ringing the bank,” 
he yelled to the operator. “Ring six 
or eight short rings and then wait! I 
think Mr. Clutchbill is locked in the 
vault! We've a telephone in the vault 

and we’ve got to get him on 

the line before the stale air knocks him 
out!” 

Instantly the telephone on John’s 
desk began sending out a series of 
short alarms. Then they stopped. 
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Eighteen 


John clapped the receiver over his 
ear. There was a long pause packed 
with a prickling black void. The tele- 
phone bell jumped to life again with a 
run of short, jerky calls. Blending 
from outside came ten flat, jarring 
blasts from the village’s fire alarm 
system sounding No. 10, ““Emergency 
—Assemble in Depot Square.” The 
telephone operator was arousing the 
village. 

The telephone bell hushed. John 
dug his ear into the receiver. 
It crackled and sputtered. 

**Hey! H-e-y ! ! squalled 
the frightened voice of Di- 
rector Clutchbill from another 
world. “I’m in the vault! I 
got’ter git out! Who is it? 
Git John Atwood!” 

“It’s John!” John howled. 

“John!!! Quick! Git me 
out... the air’s awful—I’m 
dizzy’er’en a sand snipe.” 

“*Keep calm, keep calm, Mr. 
Clutchbill. I’m right here! 
You'll have to help us!” 
**“Yea,’’ gulped Director | 


Clutchbill, a little quieter with 
his voice. 

“Reach up on the cash chest 
and find the flashlight, and 
let me know when you’ve 
got it.” 

After a full minute the 
telephone sung with life. 

“John! I can’t git it—it’s fell over 
back of the chest and caught.” ; 

“Never mind —never mind 
let it go!’ rasped John earnestly. 
“Get the hammer -—it’s on top of the 
cash chest somewhere.” 

“I’ve got it already. I couldn’t 
locate the» cussed telephone in the 
dark and I was hammerin’ with it to 
make a noise . . . my ears is nearly 


split.” 
“All right! All right, now listen 
close. Smash the big plate glass that 


covers the bolt work on the inside of 
the vault door, then come to the phone 
and I’ll tell you how to trip the time 
lock.” 


wo grave and venerable minutes 
roosted on the owl-like face of the 
wall clock. Outside the beginning of a 
crowd fought for places against the 
bank’s front windows. President Per- 
kins was hammering on the front 
door. John let him in, jerked out the 
words, “I’m doing all I can,” and 
rushed back to the telephone. 

“John!” greeted him instantly. 
“Can’t touch the glass . . . can’t git 
my hand through the grill door; the 
steel rods are too close. What’ll I do? 

. . . I’ve got to hurry —I’m dizzy and 
sweatin’.” 

“Don’t lose the hammer,” hallooed 
John nervously. “You'll have to lift 
the grill door off its hinges. Back up 
to it, get a low hold and lift up. It’s 


awful heavy but you can lift it off and 
then let it swing back onto the bus.” 

“Don’t yuh leave that telephone! 
John! do you hear me? You know me, 
ifIgetout... ” 

“Yes, yes, Mr. 
right here.” 

After a long wait the black receiver 
frozen in John’s hand gave tongue. 
“I’ve got her off,’’ wheezed 
Mr. Clutchbill, “but it near 
squashed me. And I’ve 


Clutchbill. I’m 


DirectorClutchbill’s 
head and shoulders 
peering over the 
poised gangplank 
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HAROLD 


busted the whole plate e, 
glass over the bolts .. . 34 
Hurry!” 

“Feel in the middle of 
the vault door for the little metal box 
that holds the time lock. You’ve seen 
it lots of times; the one with the three 
little watch faces. There’s some more 
glass over it. Break it careful with 
the hammer. When you get that 
done feel at the bottom of the little 
watch faces and find the little pin 
that sticks straight out. There’s a 
small piece of steel like a thick fish- 
hook holding up the pin. Push the 
hook back off the pin, and then come 
back to the phone.” 

**Hellsbells!’” screeched Director 
Clutchbill, “how much more is they? 
I’m gettin’ crazier’n a mink!” 

“Keep your shirt on and work care- 
ful and fast!’ commanded John in a 
stern voice. 

By this time all of the directors of 
the bank had gathered and President 
Perkins had let them in one by one 
until they. now sat in a half circle 
around John’s desk, each with his eye 
glued on the receiver in John’s hand. 
Outside, all of the able-bodied of the 
village had parked on the sidewalk 
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with motionless round eyes riveted on 
the vault door in full sight under the 
flood of all of the bank’s lights. 

At times President Perkins wanted 
to know what the delay was. He 
wanted to know why someone didn’t 
start to cut through the vault door. 
No one answered or seemed to hear. 
The directors watched the black re. 
ceiver at John’s ear. Their breathing 
was hoarse and audible like men with 
the asthma. 

Suddenly John took his eyes 
7} from the spot on the wall where 
the bank clock hung. Looking 
queerly at the faces of the men 
about him, he motioned one of 
them to take the telephone. “If 
he speaks, let me know,” he said 
gravely like a physician. “It’s 
long past time for him to come 
back to the phone... I’m 
afraid he’s gone under.” 
President Perkins and three 
of the directors followed John 
closely into the vault and 
watched him rapidly spin the 
combination spindle back and 
forth till suddenly it stopped 
with a silky click. 


O JOHN who knew the 

vault mechanism it was a 
moment of extreme suspense. 
If the lever which threw the 
vault bolts did not move with 
the pressure of his hand he 
knew all hope was gone. It 
would prove old Director 
Clutchbill’s heart had failed 
in the poisonous air; that he 
had failed in his fumbling 
steps back to the vault door to release 
the hook on the time lock. 

With set jaws and a hand that was 
almost numb John seized the long 
lever which actuated the twenty-two 
steel bolts. Suddenly he gave it a 
quick jerk to the left. It swung back 
with oily quietness. With a cry of 
victory he sent the big spindle on the 
door whizzing around. Slowly the 
great steel mass crept clear of its 
fastenings. Bracing his feet, John 
surged backward and it swung faster 
and faster. The lights of the main 
banking room flooded into the vault 
and a wild yell went up from the 
crowd out on the street as the lights 
lit up Director Clutchbill’s head and 
shoulders peering over the poised 
gangplank. 

“Are you all right, sir?” flashed John 
anxiously as he struggled to unhook 
the steel gangplank and let it fall for- 
ward exposing Mr. Clutchbill to full 
view. 

Director Clutchbill pawed at his 
eyes and pulled the visor of his old cloth 
conductor’s cap down over his nose. 

“Turn off them pizenous lights, | 
tell yuh!” he ordered in a thin, fretful 
voice. 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Open on the Plane of a Civic Event 


Residents of Bedford Attend ‘“Their Party’? to Celebrate the 
Ceremonies of Formal Occupancy of the Bank’s New Home 


Cleveland, has the reputation of 

doing things thoroughly and to 
the ‘“‘Queen’s taste.” A few years ago 
a gang of bank bandits descended on 
the town and attempted to loot one of 
its financial institutions. They were 
given such a reception by the people 
of the town with shotguns and rifles 
that those of the gang who were not 
killed were rounded up and now repose 
safely behind prison walls. 

The most recent reception of another 
sort given by the folks of this town was 
on the occasion of the opening of a new 
building erected for this same institu- 
tion, which happens to be the Bedford 
Bank of the Cleveland Trust 
Company. It was a different 
kind of reception, however, than 


B ‘Geevetand Ohio, a suburb of 


By E. V. NEWTON 


that given the bandits. In this in- 
stance the people of Bedford were 
proud of the new building which had 
been erected in their midst. They 
felt that the completion of this building 
meant much to the town and they 
turned out to inspect it and to wish 
continued success to the institution. 
The unusual degree to which they did 
turn out and the publicity and sales 
effort back of it all are the reasons for 
this article. 

Bedford, one of Cleveland’s largest 
suburbs, with a population of about 
five thousand, is located ten miles from 
the city at the intersection of two 
main highways. It has been in 
the direct path of Cleveland’s 


expansion and, of course, has bene- 
fited by it. The Bedford Bank, which 
is one of fifty-three offices operated by 
the Cleveland Trust Company, was 
started nine years ago and had out- 
grown its old quarters. The completion 
of the new building and its formal 
opening gave the company an oppor- 
tunity to do some unusual advertising 
and development work and to bring 
the bank to the attention of a new and 
increasing number of people. 

Bedford, in the line of Cleveland’s 
development, has grown rapidly in 
recent years and will continue to grow. 
The bank, therefore, adopted the 
slogan ‘For a Greater Bedford,” and 
used it on booklets, blotters and other 
pieces of advertising material. The 
idea back of it was developed in news- 
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paper articles and talks. 
It made the people of 
Bedford feel that the 
bank was a community 
institution that was in- 
terested fin helping the 
town and its people and 
that the completion of 
this new building meant 
an opportunity for a 
greater service to them. 
The effect was psycho- 
logical. Just what effect 
this civic attitude had is 
shown by the fact that 
the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Bedford, ap- 
preciative of the bank’s 
interest in the town’s 
development, tendered a 
dinner to a number of 
the bank’s executive 
officers about two weeks 
prior to the opening of 
the new building. In ad- 
dition to the members of 
the Chamber, invitations 
were extended to business 
and professional men who 
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Bedford Bank 


Trust Company 
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Bedford is located at 


New Home 


a very strategic point, 
eee being at the fork of 
Greater Bedford 


several important state 
highways and draws 
business from a_ very 
large farming section. 
Seeing a big advantage 
in bringing as many as 
possible of the residents 
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Cleveland 
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New Home 


Greater Bedford 


of the rural sections to 
Bedford on the day of the 

, opening, the bank asked 

SE the merchants of the 
pas town to co-operate and 
the bank signified its in- 
tention of publishing a 
special newspaper to be 
called the ‘Bedford 
Booster.” Each mer- 


Bedford Bank of chant was asked to offer 

The a “‘special’’ on the open- 
Inspection of Bank Souvenirs welt Gaus ing day and the bank 
Opening Day Hours, 9 A. M. to 9 P. M. agreed to run the ads 
free of charge for the 

merchant and pay all 

You Are Invited Heralding a printing and distribu- 


tion costs. It had been 


were not members, and a 
record crowd attended. Those present 
demonstrated their appreciation of 
their bank and its interest in them and 
their town. Harris Creech, president 
of the bank, Colonel Leonard P. Ayres 
and E. B. Greene, two of its vice- 
presidents, made short addresses in 
which they pictured the continued 
growth of the community and pledged 
the full co-operation of the bank in this 
development. Following the dinner 
and the speeches, the banqueters ad- 
journed to the bank’s new quarters, 
which were yet incomplete, and were 
given an advance opportunity of seeing 
just what the building was going to 
look like. 


HE town boasts of two live news- 

papers and the publicity department 
took advantage of every opportunity 
to tell about the bank. During the 
construction of the building, announce- 
ments regarding its progress were made 
from time to time and the architect’s 
drawing of the exterior was used to 
illustrate a front page spread. This 
picture was also reproduced on blotters 
and placed in the monthly statements. 

One of the features of the new build- 
ing was to be its modern safe deposit 
equipment. Folders, with return post 
card attached, were distributed from 
house to house and resulted in several 
dozen boxes being reserved even before 
the safe doors were hung. 

About a month before the building 
was ready for occupancy, representa- 
tives of the New Business Department 
started a thorough canvass. A new 
directory of Bedford had just been 
completed. Every name was taken 
from it and each placed on a 4 x 6 card. 


Three solicitors were assigned to the 
task of calling and the town was di- 
vided into three sections —business, 
English residential and foreign resi- 
dential. One of the solicitors spoke 
several foreign languages and he, of 
course, was valuable in calling on the 
foreign residents. 

The different services of the bank, 
used by each resident, were noted on 
these cards which were then sorted by 
streets for the convenience of the 
solicitors. These solicitors knew from 
the information on the cards just what 
line of approach to make. If their 
prospect was using one or two of the 
bank’s services, the solicitor told him 
of the new bank and what it meant to 
Bedford and then proceeded to sell him 
a service he was not then using. If 
the card showed that the prospect was 
a stranger to the bank, he, of course, 
had to sell him on the institution. Safe 
deposit facilities of the new bank were 
stressed and the solicitor always carried 
a supply of reservation, cards with him 
so that a prospect could be signed ‘“‘on 
the spot.” Each day the solicitors 
turned in a report on each call which 
in turn was typed on the card for 
permanent record. 

After the canvass was completed and 
every resident of the town interviewed, 
these cards were filed in the office of 
Walter Myers, the manager of the 
Bedford Bank. Each card bore one 
or more steel signals which, according 
to color, indicated the particular serv- 
ice or services which that prospect 
was not using or was interested in. 
This supplied a definite prospect list 
and also a central file of the customers 
of the branch. 


expected that a great 
many of the merchants 
would take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity but when the forms were 
closed it was found that there were 
twice as many as had been anticipated. 
The first page contained a resume of 
the talks made at the Chamber of 
Commerce dinner, some _ prophecies 
regarding the future of Bedford and an 
announcement of the opening. The 
two inside pages and half of the back 
page contained the ads and also a 
coupon which visitors to the bank were 
asked to sign and drop in a box in 
the lobby on opening day. These 
coupons were used in the drawing for 
a free safe deposit box which was 
given away to the lucky visitor. These 
newspapers were distributed from 
house to house in Bedford and sur- 
rounding towns, and mailed to every 
farmer on the rural routes. No ac- 
curate mailing list was available for 
those living on these routes. However, 
the postmaster furnished the number 
of box holders on each route and in the 
space allotted for addressing we had 
imprinted, “Box Holder, Rural Route 
No. 1.” The number, of course, was 
changed for each route. These were 
then stamped and the carriers dropped 
one in each box as though they had 
been individually addressed. Three 
days before the opening, formal printed 
invitations were sent out under first- 
class mail to a carefully prepared list. 
The greater portion of these went to 
Bedford but some were mailed outside. 
Announcements regarding the opening 
were also printed on 11 x 14 cards and 
placed in the store windows one week 
prior to the opening date. ; 
One of the features of the opening 
day, announced in the special news 
(Continued on page 41) 
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The New Bankers’ Bank in New York 


Three Years of Planning and Three Years of Building the 


Home of the 


the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, superlatives crowd 

the mind of the visitor. It is the 
“biggest” in so many ways that we 
might as well summarize our exclama- 
tions by saying that it represents three 
years of planning and three more years 
of building; and is the embodiment 
of the latest ideas in every 
detail of bank construction, 
equipment, and organization. 
The fact that one-third of the 
business of the entire Federal 
Reserve system is focused in this 
bank leads one to expect some- 
thing extraordinary of the build- 
ing designed to house it. But 
one would have to be master of 
architecture, construction, man- 
agement engineering, office in- 
stallation, and banking tech- 
nique to anticipate all that has 
been incorporated into this great 
bankers’ bank in the metropolis. 
From the bottom of its steel 
and concrete vault, which rests 
on the solid frock foundation of 
Manhattan Island eighty-six feet 
below the street, to the top floor 
two hundred feet above street, 
it is one vast unified workshop, 
planned, laid out, and equipped 
in every detail to facilitate and 
safeguard the reserve banking 
operations of the 850 member- 
banks of the second district. 
The building occupies the 
greater part of the block bounded 
by Maiden Lane, Nassau, 
Liberty, and William Streets, 
only a few steps north of the 
bank’s former quarters in the 
Equitable Building. It covers 
a land area of 46,000 square 
feet and comprises fifteen stories 
above ground and five under- 
ground. Its entrance is on 
Liberty Street, with separate 
entrances for employees on 
Maiden Lane. The slope of the 
land is such that the street level 
of Maiden Lane is one story 
below that of Liberty, thus 
bringing the employees in on a 
separate floor from the public, 
and simplifying the problem of 
handling the goings and comings 
of the staff of 2,500 persons. 
_ The same principle of division 
1s followed throughout all the 
floors of the building. Elevator 
wells are in the center, and 
employees use only elevators 


Nthe. a tour of the new home of 


By GEORGE W. GRAY 


serving the north or Maiden Lane 
side of the building, while the public 
is entirely shut off from this section 
and admitted only to elevators and 
corridors serving the south or Liberty 
Street side. 

There are sixteen elevators, two 


Federal Reserve of the Second District 


batteries of eight, each battery con- 
sisting of two groups of four elevators 
facing on opposite sides of a hall. By 
means of grill gates the entire sixteen 


may be shut off in the early morning © 


for the exclusive use of the employees, 
thus enabling them to get to their 
places of work quickly. By the same 
system the elevators may be shut off 
from the employees for the use 
of the public, in multiples of 
four up to the entire sixteen. 

This convenient placing of 
transportation facilities and the 
elastic arrangement by which 
cars may be reserved to one 
side of the building or the other, 
is one of the interesting features. 
In any building of this height 
and character, the location and 
control of elevator service are 
highly important, indeed a pri- 
mary consideration in planning 
the building. The central posi- 
tion not only makes possible the 
elastic arrangement described, 
but it avoids the waste of win- 
dow area which would be in- 
volved in side-wall elevators. 


UPPOSE we look into some 

of the twenty floors which 
these elevators serve. Entering 
through the massive arched and 
iron-barred doors on Liberty 
Street, we find ourselves in a 
roomy lobby. Directly ahead 
are the elevator entrances. On 
either side of the lobby arched 
passageways lead into the two 
counting rooms which occupy 
the east and west sides of the 
the floor. 

Here are counterscreens, 
cages, the familiar paraphernalia 
of a banking room. But the 
counterscreens are so arranged 
that each teller’s cage is paired 
with a booth opening into the 
aisle. A messenger coming to 
deposit or withdraw money goes 
into a booth, locks himself in, 
and is then able to give un- 
divided attention to his business 
without fear of interruption. 
The counterscreen, booths, and 
doors are of wrought iron, as 
are lighting fixtures and all 
metal work. The ceiling is 
vaulted, preserving the Italian 
Renaissance style which char- 
acterizes the architecture; but 
this vaulting is strictly modern 
and utilitarian, for it is done 
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in a composition tile which has sound- 
proof qualities. 

The counting rooms here on the 
first floor are mainly devoted to cash 
transactions as they function through 
the receiving and paying tellers and by 
wire transfer. The second floor is also 
a counting room, set apart for handling 
government securities. Contrasted 
with a commercial bank of compara- 
ble size these counting rooms would 
seem small, perhaps; but a Federal 


. Reserve bank’s contacts with the pub- 


lic are relatively limited; its demands 
for office space are proportionately 
greater, hence the larger number of 
floors devoted to offices. 

Above the second floor to the tenth, 
the space is mainly occupied with 
clerical offices of the various depart- 
ments. Thus, the third floor houses 
the money division and country col- 
lections; the fourth, the transit divi- 
sion; and so on, up through the ninth 
which contains the large reference 
library, the reports department, and 
the credit and discount department. 


ALL office floors are strictly standard- 
ized. All partitions are of one type 
—steel baseboard with clear glass or 
wire-mesh glass above. One may 
stand in any part of a floor and have a 
view of all offices on that level. The 
partitions are in sections so that it is 
easy to shift the arrangement at any 
time. Book vaults are built into the 
walls on each floor, providing for the 
safekeeping of departmental records, 
Offices in which adding and computing 
machines operate have soundproof 
ceilings. 

The enormous load of business car- 
ried by the bank is indicated by the 
extent and output of some of these 
departments. Thus, the mail teller’s 
department has on the fourth floor a 
full-fledged postoffice, a contract station 
under the supervision of the United 
States Postoffice Department. Its 
daily volume of outgoing mail averages 
fifty-five bags in addition to registered 
matter. Fifty-four employees are re- 
quired in the postoffice. 

And then, up on the ninth floor, is 
the credit and discount department. 
It represents a merger of the credit 
department and the discount depart- 
ment, which formerly were separate. 
At the peak in 1921 these departments 
employed 150 persons, but at present 
the consolidated department consists 
of fifty-five employees in addition to 
two officers. 

The best evidence of the scope of 
this department is its files of detailed 
credit information on 35,000 names. 
Despite the fact that a reserve bank’s 
risk in discounting paper is a secondary 
one, the bank undertakes to be as well 
informed about the names found on 
paper as are the banks taking the 
primary risk. Its files therefore in- 


clude reports not only of its member 
banks, but credit data on thousands 
of individuals, firms, and corporations 
whose names figure in the paper redis- 
counted with it. The reports include 
thousands of foreign names, for the 
department also provides the credit in- 
formation on names which are parties 
to foreign bills of exchange. An inter- 
esting feature of the credit files is the 
system which summarizes on cards the 
salient facts about each name, and 
thus makes it unnecessary to handle 
repeatedly the bulky detailed reports 
in the folders. By a color scheme the 
cards are fashioned to give warning 
when a risk is abnormal. 

Executive offices occupy the tenth 
floor. The gracefully arched ceilings, 
the hammered iron chandeliers, the 
soft tint of the rough plastered walls 
here remind you again that the build- 
ing has beauty as well as utility. In- 
deed, it is one of the distinctive build- 
ings of the city, though there are few 
in which economy has been so care- 
fully studied and _ inexpensiveness 
achieved. The use of wrought iron 
in place of the more usual bronze for 
screens, doors, and other metal work 
is an example. The other is the 
studied avoidance of marble except in 
elevator lobbies and other places 
where marble, because of its easy- 
cleaning quality, isaneconomy. Forthe 
most part the stonework, both inside 
and out, is of an inexpensive grade 
of Indiana limestone and Ohio sand- 
stone. 

In choosing this stone the architects 
selected that part of the quarries’ 
output which because of color mark- 
ings has heretofore found no market 
and was therefore regarded by quarry- 
men as worthless. The architects 
believed that the grained, colored, and 
mottled stone would add interest to a 
wall surface otherwise devoid of orna- 
ment. 


qTeus theory has certainly worked out 
beautifully in practice. And as to ex- 
pense — whereas preliminary estimates 
fixed the approximate cost of the build- 
ing at around $18,500,000, the actual 
cost has been brought down to around 
$14,000,000. This saving is due in 
part to the drop in building costs 
within five years, and in part to the 
consistent effort throughout to use the 
most economical material available 
where it could be done without sacri- 
fice to any essential values. The 
absence of gingerbread adornment 
makes one sigh for other buildings like 
this which do not smite you with their 
obvious newness. I don’t know how 
nor why, but somehow this brand- 
new building looks as mellow and 
seasoned as an honest old cathedral. 
The broad corridor which leads the 
length of the tenth floor, from the 
handsome board room at the east end 
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to the commodious conference rooms 
at the west, is flanked with offices of 
the various executives. The corridor 
itself serves as reception room. A large 
room on this floor is reserved for visit- 
ing representatives of member banks 
and is provided with desks, stationery, 
telephone facilities, and other con. 
veniences. 

Above the tenth floor, practically 
all the space is given over to services 
for the bank’s personnel. Thus, the 
eleventh floor contains, in addition to 
executive offices of the personnel de- 
velopment department, restaurant for 
the officers and the examination rooms, 
laboratory, hospital, and other facili- 
ties of the medical department. 


HE twelfth floor has a large cafe- 
teria and adjoining rest room which 
open onto a paved loggia which trav- 
erses the entire south side of the 
building. It provides a promenade 
high above the city’s crowd and 
clamor, with always a breeze and 
glimpses of the river and distant 
Brooklyn through the canyon of sky- 
scrapers. This cafeteria and rest room 
are exclusively for women employees. 
On the same floor are the various 
facilities of the employees’ organiza- 
tion, including executive offices of the 
Federal Reserve Club, the club loan 
library and the club store where mer- 
chandise may be bought at cost. 

Entrance is given from the twelfth 
floor to the auditorium which extends 
up through the thirteenth floor also 
and has a seating capacity of 1,000. 
The auditorium will serve not only for 
the social functions and other gatherings 
of employees, but for educational 
meetings, bankers’ conferences and 
conventions, and all such needs. Out- 
side of the assembly room of the cham- 
ber of commerce, there is no sizable 
auditorium in downtown New York, 
and the Federal Reserve Bank expects 
that its neighboring member-banks 
will find this new hall a convenience in 
many ways. The thirteenth floor has 
a men’s cafeteria and rest room to 
match in size the corresponding quar- 
ters for women on the floor below. It 
is estimated that the restaurants and 
cafeterias will accommodate 1,200 
persons at a time, thus serving the 
entire personnel at two sittings. Meals 
are provided at cost, and are offered 
simply as a convenience—with n0 
compulsion, of course. The great ma- 
jority of the employees eat in the 
building. 

Entrance to the gallery of the audi 
torium is on the thirteenth floor. It 
is provided with a fireproof concrete 
booth for a motion picture machine. 
Incidentally, the stage of the aud: 
torium has footlights and facilities for 
drop curtains and scenery. 

The kitchens for the cafeterias are 
on the fourteenth floor, with artificial 


(Continued on page 53) 
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COPYRIGHT. INTERNATIONAL 
Rua 15 de Novembro, the principal banking 
street of Sao Paulo, Brazil 
Below: The historical tie-up at the Schiff 
Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago 


Santa Maria 


33 Years Age in 
oz 


The new building planned for 
the ~~ Trust Company, 
New York, on Broad Street 
and Exchange Place 


COPYRIGHT, UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
In the oval: a dime in 
the slot and get a pocket bank 


COPYRIGHT. INTERNATIONAL 

Below: A corner of the bullion 
room in the Royal Mint 
London, where gold is stored 
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THE BURROUGHs 


Serving the Borrower and Investor 


How One National Bank Finances Its Home Industries 
and Advertises and Markets Their Bonds to Its Customers 


SHORT time ago the Manu- 
facturers National Bank of 


Troy, N. Y., the largest financial 
institution of the widely-known collar 
city, announced its entrance into the 
investment banking field. Its two-fold 
purpose was to help finance municipal- 
ities, public utilities and sound in- 
dustrial enterprises on a basis fair to 
borrowers, and to provide individual 
customers with safe and profitable in- 
vestments such as the bank buys for 
its own account. 

The directors of the bank are of the 
opinion that the banking business is 
tending toward the investment bank- 
ing field and that major opportunities 
of the future for both service and profit 
will be found in that field. 

No larger proportion of the bank’s 
capital and surplus will be invested in 
this class of securities than is now 
permitted by the federal and state 
laws. At present the bank has about 
twenty million dollars invested in 400 
issues of bonds, of which more than 
two millions are industrial issues. For 
thirty years it has made similar invest- 
ments with a certain proportion of its 
funds. 

Frank E. Howe, president of the 
institution, says that manufacturers 
to whom his bank has supplied current 
credit year after year sometimes find 
it necessary to increase their manu- 
facturing facilities. The entire cost of 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 
9 Hanover Street, New York City 


such betterments can not be paid out 
of current earnings without upsetting 
current financial arrangements. The 
sensible plan is to issue bonds, which 
furnish the capital needed at once and 
provide for repayment of the principal 
gradually over a period of years by the 
operation of strong sinking fund pro- 
visions. 

In the past, such customers in Troy 
and vicinity have been forced to go to 
some outside money center to supply 
their requirements. In some cases 
prices and conditions imposed have 
been detrimental not only to the bor- 
rower but also to the bank advancing 
money on the concern’s current, un- 
secured paper. 

To correct this situation and to 
broaden its service to its customers, 
the Manufacturers National Bank has 
undertaken to arrange issues of bonds 
secured by mortgage upon the proper- 
ties, without imposing embarrassing 
conditions on the borrower and for a 
term long enough to make it possible 
to provide for the gradual extinguish- 
ment of the obligation. 

Because of past experience with its 
customers, the bank knows what the 
manufacturers can and can not afford 
todo. Therefore, it will arrange terms 
which will not be detrimental to the 


company and at a price equitable to 
both the debtor and the lender. 

The bank with certain associates 
buys these bonds outright, just as jt 
has bought similar bonds in the past. 
The only difference is that the bank 
and associates, under the new plan, 
will know not only the business itself 
but also every detail connected with 
the bond issue. This sort of financing 
will be offered to industrial concerns 
with the financial needs of which at 
least one member of the banking group 
will be thoroughly familiar. Naturally 
the necessity for added capital must 
be genuine or the borrower’s home 
banker will not favorably consider a 
financing plan of such character. 

With its associates, the Union Na- 
tional Bank and Charles A. Stone of 
Troy, the Manufacturers National car- 
ried on a strong and successful adver- 
tising campaign during the month of 
January for a $1,500,000 bond issue of 
the Tait Paper & Color Industries, 
Inc., large producers of wall paper and 
pigment colors. This campaign is 
interesting as having to do with the 
first important financing under the 
new plan. 

The chief mediums used were the 
local newspapers, the street cars, and 
posters in the bank’s lobby. Leading 
in the follow-up was a handsome bro- 
chure entitled “From the Woods to 
the Wall,” a complete literary and 


Troy 


A Sound and Profitable 


We are now offering investors a choice industrial bond 

yielding about 64%. The average earnings of the 

company for the last 5 years have been more than 5 

times the annual interest requirement upon this issue. 
Net assets 314 times mortgage debt. 


Union National Bank 


Manufacturers National Bank 


Charles A. Stone 


Investment 


New York 


Copy in the street cars was changed twice a month 
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” 

“From The Woods To The Wall 

is a handsomely illustrated brochure describing the business of The 

Tait Paper and Color Industries, the largest producers of wall papers 

an th ‘United States and foremost among producers of pigment 

colors 

We should bs glad to send a copy of this booklet to any one inter- 

ested in the new $1,500,000 bond issue of this great industrial 

enterprise 

The main cis concerning this investment are as follows. 


éortgage 10-Year Sinking Fund 6% Gold Bond. Dated 
+ 1, 1924. Due November 1, 1934. Coupon bonds 
ble as to principal in $1000 and $500 denominations 
payable May Ist and November Ist. Convertible into 
Stock of the Company during their life at par for par 
scent that there ts authorized and unissued Preferred 
k on the Company's treasury. 
s are callable in whole or in part on November 1, 
and accrued interest. Thereafter at one-half of one 
s for each six months or portion thereof between 
4 the date of redemption. 


az 


« has been very successful. During the last 20 years 

nd its predecessor companies have paid in cash 
1,380,996.30 and in stock dividends $1,620,401,50- 
nings for the last five years were more than five 
| interest requirement upon this issue. 


rnings for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1924, were more 
, times the annual interest requirement on these bonds. 
I be secured by a first closed real estate mort- 
ety carried upon the books of the Company 
4 ries, after setting up depreciation reserves in 
excess of $1,000,000, at $2,846,000, the conservative reproduction 
value of which is in excess of $3,000,000. 
There are sinking fund provisions which will retire two-thirds 
of this issue in annual instalments before it is due. 


Ask for a copy of “From the Woods to the Wall” and a full 


descriptive circular of this y now 
offered on a basis to yield about 6% %. 


g2>¢ 27 $2778 FF 


UNION: NATIONAL BANK 
MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK 


CHARLES A. STONE 
TROY NEW YORK 


stock for shipment 
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A Profitable Enterprise 


Invest in an Industrial Enterprise 
that has made a substantial profit in 
nineteen out of the past twenty years. 


Earnings of the Tait Paper & Color Industries, Inc., and its subsidiaries for 


the last five years have been as follows: 
Year Ended Net Income but 

1920 $62,000.00 93,000.00 
tgar 961,000.00 116,000.00 
1922 257,000.00 128,000.00 
1935 483,000 00 126,000.00 
1924 521,000.00 159,000.00 

Total $2,484,000.00 $622,000.00 


For the last five years the average earnings of the Company, the largest producer of 
wall paper and pigment colors in the country, have been more than five times the 
annual interest requirement upon the new $ 1,300,000 bond issue now offered to investors. 


The bonds are in $500 and $1000 denominations. They are First Mortgage 10-year 
Sinking Fund 6% Gold Bonds now selling at g8 and accrued interest, and yielding 
about 64%. 


This issue is secured by first mortgage on the entire plant and equipment. Two-thirds 
of the whole outstanding indebtedness in this connection is to be retired by sinking 
fund by the date of maturity. 


for full descrperve 


UNION NATIONAL BANK 
Tue MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK 


CHARLES A, STONE 
TROY NEW YORK 


Two of the newspaper advertisements and a page from the booklet ‘‘From the Woods to the Wall’’ 


pictorial outline of the wall-paper in- 
dustry, and of the plants and personnel 
of the component parts of the Tait 
Paper & Color Industries, Inc., of 
Glens Falls, and Plattsburg, N. Y., 
and Hackensack, N. J. 

Specimens of the large-space news- 
paper advertisements and of the street 
car cards used in the intensive cam- 
paign for the sale of the Tait bonds are 
reproduced. In two conspicuous places 
in the lobby of the main office of the 
Manufacturers National Bank, which 
is a very busy place, and in the branch 
office in the Lansingburgh district of 
Troy, brightly colored posters were 
displayed during the continuance of 
the other advertising. The text of 
two of these posters was as follows: 


$980 WILL YIELD $1,600 


If you want a practical demonstration of 
how money grows, buy a First Mortgage 
10-Year 6% Gold Bond of the 


TAIT PAPER & COLOR 
INDUSTRIES, INC. 


You can own a $1,000 bond for $980 and 
at its maturity you will receive back $1,000. 
In the meantime you also will have re- 


ceived a total of $600 interest on your 
investment. 


Ask us for particulars. 


MORE THAN $3.50 OF ASSETS 
FOR EVERY $1.00 OF DEBT 


That is the satisfactory condition of the 
Tait Paper & Color Industries, Inc., whose 
First Mortgage 10-Year Gold Bonds in 
$500 and $1,000 denominations we are now 
selling on a basis to yield the investor about 

64% 

_This concern is the largest producer and 
distributor of wall paper in the country and 
the largest producer of dry color. 


€ recommend this investment, having 


put our own funds into it. : 


This campaign is regarded as suc- 


cessful as it sold a large number of the 
bonds and served to establish firmly 
in the public mind the kind of service 


rendered in investment matters by the 
Manufacturers National Bank and its 
associates. 


“Tell Your Young People for Me” 


NCE in a while, once in a bank’s 
lifetime perhaps, there comes un- 
solicited a letter of appreciation so 
straightforward, so honest, so sincere 
that it shakes your confidence in your 
worthiness to 


oe serve, and at the 
same time re- 
| at news your faith 
| in human 

| ce ere is one 
| "See. from “An Old 


Merchant’’ to 


the Central National Bank, of 
Cleveland. The comment on _ its 


treatment as a mailing piece is by 
Robert J. Izant, manager of the Ad- 
vertising Department. 

“The only story about this layout 
is that the letter was received anony- 
mously. We reproduced it in this 
form, together with the memorandum 
slip from the office of the president 
initialed by the president, Mr. C. E. 
Sullivan. There is nothing new in the 
device of an etching of a pencil-nota- 
tion, but we are confident that its 
occasional use, without sacrifice of 
dignity, serves to flag the attention 
of the busy man or housewife. 

“The proof is being mailed to de- 
positors in the envelope with their 
returned cancelled checks. 

“The letter, of course, can stand 
alone as our salesman. Any attempt 
on our part to embellish it would 


nullify its effectiveness. Every para- 
graph rings true. I contend that a 
man, rich or poor, young or middle- 
aged, who wouldn’t get a jolt from 
that paragraph ‘He retrenches his 
family expenses— —,’ must be made 
of concrete.” 

The line-cut of the original letter in 
long-hand, surrounding the reproduc- 
tion in type in mortise, establishes the 
authenticity of ““The Old Merchant.” 


“Tell your young people” | 
he writes 
“Your booklet entitled “Financial Inde- 
pendence” 1s received with thanks. It is sound. 


“I wish I could have received and acted 
upon it years ago. : 
“At the age of sixty, at farthest, a healthy 
business man has laid his plans to retire from 
the cares of a business life at seventy 


“Likely enough something as unexpected 
as the Great War comes along to upset his 
best calculations. His pet investments fade. 
The foundation 1s still intact. but his income ts 
under eclipse. 


“To force his property upon a cash market 
would be madness. Taxes grow. Income 
shrinks. The -— of an open-handed old 
age seems misty. tude is out - when will 
it return? 


“He retrenches his ote expenses but 


cannot reach the economies of his early days. 
He is not as buoyant as he used to be. 


“Tell your young people, from me, to 
make safe, while they can, a moderate fortune. 


“If, without msking that anchor, they are : 
of the few in number who, without miserliness, 
are able to gather great wealth, let them go to it. 


Am Old Merchant” 


tu Cla ant, 


well be yom on request. 
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LIBERTY INSURANCE BANK | 


THis CEeRTIFIES THAT 


HAS LEFT WITH THIS BANK FOR SAFEKEEPING 


Your Adjusted Compensation Certificate 
ONE ADJUSTED SERVICE CERTIFICATE IN THE AMOUNT OF $ 


May be Kept In The Liberty Bank 
Safety Vault Free of Charge 


DUE AND PAYABLE ON THE FIRST DAY OF WHC IT UNDERTAKES TO 
CERTIFICATE Wht RETURNED TO DESOSITOR UPON SURRENDER OF THIS RECEIPT 
REVERSE SIDE 


HOLD FOR HIS ACCOUNT by 
RLY ENDORSED UPON THE Z | 


The Adjusted Compensation Certificate which all 


ADJUSTED SERVICE CERTIFICATE RECEIPT 


LIBERTY INSURANCE BANK 


~ NAME AMOUNT WHEN PAID 
| ry) + 


1S 


ex-service men have received, or will receive, looks like 
a Liberty Bond, and the average service man's certi 
ficate is as valuable as a $1,000 Liberty Bond. 


In 1945 the holders of the Adjusted Compensation 
Certificates will receive cash for them—$500, $1,000 | 
or $1,500, according to their period of World War 
service. 


Many service men apparently have tucked their 
certificates away among their old letters in forgotten 
corners of their homes, subject constantly to disap- 
pearance in periodical housecleanings or loss by fire. 


Beginning Saturday, Feb. 21, this bank will be 
prepared to accept Compensation Certificates for safe- 
keeping without charge from all veterans of Louisville 
or Jefferson County whether customers of this bank 
or not. A receipt will be issued to the veteran and the 
Certificates will be placed in our vaults until called for. 


Bring your certificates to either of the 
Liberty Bank's Downtown Offices. 


SEVENTH ANDO HILL 
EIGHTEENTH & OAK 


SOUTH SHELBY 
MARKET AT 23° 


| 
| 


Safekeeping for the Bonus 


Free Service, and Ultimate New Business, to Help World 
War Veterans Safeguard Their Adjusted Service Certificates 


RECENT editorial in the Ameri- 

can Legion Weekly so forcefully 
convinced us of the carelessness of 
the average veteran in safeguarding 
his Adjusted Service Certificate that 
we immediately decided to offer our 
safekeeping facilities without charge 
to all local ex-soldiers. We welcomed 
the opportunity to render an additional 
service and at the same time gain the 
acquaintance and good will of such a 
representative body of young men. 

By means of this special service any 
bank may acquire a mailing list that 
will be rich in possible safety deposit 
prospects in later years. Two years 
from now all the Adjusted Service 
Certificates will have a loan value and 
at that time the custodian bank will 
‘more than likely be requested to make 
loans to those soldiers who have en- 
trusted their certificates to the bank. 
By extending this accommodation the 
bank will of course expect the veteran 
to carry an account. Looking still 
farther ahead —when 1945 arrives and 
the certificates are paid in cash —the 
bank will undoubtedly be authorized 
to collect the certificates for the veteran 
and a great part of it will be deposited 
on open account. 

We have worked out a special plan 


By W. A. MILLICAN, 
Liberty Insurance Bank, Louisville, Ky. 


for handling the Adjusted Service Cer- 
tificates—one that we believe is 
entirely practical and yet not too 
burdensome. 

The important feature of the custody 
receipt is the veteran’s application 
number, as all future correspondence 
to the Veterans’ Bureau must refer to 
this number. The receipt is plainly 
marked “‘Non-transferable.” The ma- 
turity of the Adjusted Service Cer- 
tificate is also incorporated in the 
receipt and on the back is printed the 
essential information to be remembered 
by the veteran. The ledger sheet or 
original register calls for necessary in- 
formation only and the receipts are 
listed therein, chronologically and nu- 
merically. 

The signature of the veteran should 
be taken on a separate card at the 
time he delivers his certificate. These 
cards can be filed alphabetically while 
the certificates, themselves, can be 
filed numerically, this giving a com- 
plete system for locating any informa- 
tion desired. 

The signature card calls for sundry 
information such as birthday, place of 


birth, mother’s maiden name, etc. 
This information will prove invaluable 
later on, for in twenty years’ time there 
is bound to be considerable change in 
the veteran’s signature. If there should 
ever arise a doubt as to the authen- 
ticity of a receipting signature this in- 
formation can be checked up with the 
assertions of the claimant of the cer- 
tificate and will provide means. for a 
positive identification. 


The London Bank Clerk 


ECOMING a bank clerk in London 

is a formidable procedure, accord- 
ing to the British author, Easton. 
“Although a candidate may hold 
several certificates, yet on receiving 4 
nomination for a clerkship, he may be 
expected to pass a qualifying examima- 
tion. Some of the banks in London 
accept a certificate granted by the 
City of London College for the sub- 
jects of Writing, Spelling, English Com- 
position, Arithmetic (including vulgar 
and decimal fractions, stocks and il- 
terest). Other banks require in addition, 
one of the following subjects: English 
History, Geography, Latin, Greek. 
German, French, Algebra to quadratic 
equations, Euclid first two books. 
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other check has 


automatic snare 
for the forger! 


O OTHER check, in com- 
plexity of printed surfaces 
and restrictions surrounding sale, 
approaches the positive protection 


tor wipes out the surface design 
and causes the word “void” to 
flash from beneath. 


expensive than ordinary checks 
produced by old-fashioned methods. 


For the sheer good impression 


Todd-Greenbac paper is never they make—for the business se- 
= of the Todd-Greenbac! sold in blank. The manufactured curity and peace of mind they 
wis Counterfeiting of a Todd- checks are sold only to bona fide bring—use Todd-Greenbac checks 
e in Greenbac check is impossible be- bank depositors. They are printed and write for detailed information 
cause of the complicated and in- or lithographed only to their order on the complete Todd System of 
5 i tricate dot pattern covering the —the handsomest check on the (Check Protection! Please use your 
- the complete surface. market as well as the most secure! Jetterhead. The Todd Company, 
bes Alteration of payee’s name, date Todd-Greenbacs, produced by 1186 University Ave., Rochester, 


Standard For- 
ndon graph, it is esti- with their patented gery B on d s 
cord- mated, elimi- self-cancelling cover the re- 
ton nates at least features, eliminate maining check- 
ne one-third of all another one-third of fraud possi- 
hold check frauds by possible check losses bilities, namely, 
ing a preventing by preventing change forgery of 
—ay be raised amounts. of payee’s name, date signature and 
nina- The Protecto- and number and forgery of en- 
| graph is made “counterfeiting.’’ dorsement. 
ndon in a variety of Todd checks are de- Qualified Todd 
y the standard mod- signed for business users receive 
sub- els, one for and personal use. standard poli- 
Con- every type of They are reasonable cies at the most 
business, priced in price —even in advantageous 
ie," from $37.50 up. small quantities. discounts. 
1d 
lition, 
wt | TODD SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION 
reek, 
dratic 
. In writing to advertisers please niention The Burroughs Clearing House 


and number are impossible because 
the first touch of the acid eradica- 


bank-note processes and safe- 
guarded like money, are no more 


N.Y. Sole makers of the Protecto- 
graph and Todd Checks. 


The Protecto- 


Todd-Greenbac Checks, 
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In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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“Margin of Profit” | 


Unless his line is most unusual, a business man has 
little influence on the price at which he sells his goods. 
It is fixed by competition, exactly as interest rates are 
fixed in the world’s money market. So likewise is the rate 
at which he buys. Gross profit is largely beyond control. 
' Net profit is another matter. When methods are = 
| efficient, when sales are increased to the utmost on a Ai 

given investment, net profit grows. But if expense | 
| exceeds the limit competition has set, the business fails. 

Every business man must be always alert for better 
methods of management—constantly searching for new 
ideas that reduce costs and make net profits more certain. 

Urge your customers to use the service of the Kardex 
Institute. Its aim is to minimize the risks of business. 
Its reports on management methods point the way to 
a larger and more lasting business success. 


KARDEX INSTITUTE 


| 
| 
Kardex Institute is an organization of business specialists 
| | for research and educational work on business management. 


KARDEX 
INSTITUTE 


~ 


ay 
i] 


By endowment it is free from the necessity of financial return. 

The executive board of Kardex Institute, a $100,000 group 

: of experts in business management, draws business ideas and 

(94 experiences from the entire world through the Kardex organi- 
zation of a thousand people. 

Monthly reports on business conditions and management 
methods are published. Members of the Institute staff assist 
those registered in the solution of individual problems. 

This is a service of the greatest value to the banker and his 
customer. It is removing the cause of business failures. The 
registration fee is the nominal sum of $10.00 yearly. 


KARDEX INSTITUTE 


(Devoted Exclusively to Business Education and Research) 
606 Kardex Building, 10 East 44th St., New York City 
LONDON - PARIS - BERLIN - TORONTO 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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The Mountain Comes to Mohammed 


IF THE PEOPLE WHO SHOULD LOGICALLY 
BANK WITH YOU WON’T COME IN, 
TAKE THE BANK TO THEM. 


The Outside Teller Produces 


New Business 


—Reaches every prospective depositor. 
—Solicits business. 

—Distributes savings banks. 

—OPENS NEW ACCOUNTS at cost to you of 7c. 


Loaned Free 


Originated by 


NOW INSTALLED IN MORE THAN FORTY 
BANKS IN CHICAGO ALONE. 


Write for particulars to 


STRONGHART CO. 


2944 W. Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


STRONGHART CO. 


LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF SAVINGS BANKS 


YOUR ADVERTISING FOR RESULTS 
IF IT ISN'T MAKING GOOD, WRITE 
che HAHN-RODENBURG CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 

Individually Designed 


Newspaper Advertising Service 


HOLLAND 
Advertising Company, Inc. 
244 Fifth Ave., New York 


Specialists in 
Newspaper Advertising for Banks 


— 


If You Sell to Banks 


or Bankers 


The Burroughs Clearing House is your 
best buy. e or more bank executives 
in every bank in the United States and 
Canada receive a copy monthly. Ask any 
banker whether he reads The Burroughs 
Clearing House. Ask him too, how many 
others in his bank read his copy after he 
is through with it. Write for rate card. 


THE BURROUGHS PUBLICATIONS 
Detroit, Mich. 


The Fourth City—Second in 
Wealth 


(Continued from page 12) 


larger engines and fewer cars, have 
probably produced 150,000,000 in- 
dividually controlled horsepower of 
which 100,000,000 still exist. 

The production of horsepower in 
Detroit since 1903 is greater than all 
of the developed and undeveloped 
horsepower in the United States which 
is estimated at only 36,000,000 and of 
which only 9,000,000 is developed. 
Niagara Falls has a potential horse- 
power of 3,000,000 of which only 
1,000,000 is being used. Muscle 
Shoals with but 600,000 horsepower 
is a pigmy compared to Detroit with 
its creation of somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 350,000,000 horse- 
power since 1903. 

The world will always want power 
and Detroit, better equipped than any 
other city in the world, will always 
furnish it, whether for flivvers or 
flying machines—that is the backbone 
of the average Detroiter’s faith in the 
future of his city notwithstanding the 
growing evidences of diversification 
which are daily making appearance in 
the motor city. 


The Building Record 
The record of building and con- 
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struction permits issued by the leading 
cities of the country during 1924 gives 


Detroit third position against fourth - 


position in 1923. Total permits issueq 
in Detroit during 1924 was $160,064,- 
825 against $129,662,711 in 1993. 
New York and Chicago held first anq 
second rank respectively during both 
years but in 1924 Detroit nosed Los 
Angeles out of third place. Detroit 
gained $31,000,000 while Los Angeles 
lost $50,000,000 and Chicago lost 
$32,000,000. 

The tabulation on page 12 compares 
the total building permits for the 
twelve largest American cities for 
1924 and 1923 and shows the gain or 
loss of each: 


Detroit’s Banking Machinery 


Detroit is almost what one would 
call a state bank town. While there 
are but eleven state banks and three 
national banks in the clearing house 
association, the eleven state banks 
have collectively 193 branches which 
completely cover both the business 
and the residential sections. The 
national banks have not until very 
recently established any branch offi- 
ces. The National Bank of Com- 
merce maintains a _ second “office” 
while the First National Bank main- 
tains deposit and paying facilities for 
its customers in seven outside places 
but these seven outside offices are 
under the roof of branches of the Central 
Savings Bank, a state institution 
allied with the First National Bank. 
Outside of the clearing house associa- 
tion are six state banks which have 
collectively forty-four branches. 

Detroit furnishes the interesting 
paradox of having within its boundaries 
two cities which are not part of 
Detroit. The cities of Highland Park 
and Hamtramck are now entirely 
surrounded by Detroit, yet each main- 
tains its individual municipal entity 
and except for joint use of water, 
telephone, street car, sewage and like 
facilities, each is a city by itself. 
Each has its own city council, fire de- 
partment, school system, and justice 
courts, but from the legal standpoint 
they might as well be situated fifty 
miles from Detroit. 

In these unique cities there are 
sixteen incorporated banking offices 
and several private banks. Highland 
Park has five state banks which col- 
lectively have four branches. These 
banks, while organized as separate 
state corporations, are in almost every 
case controlled by state banks of 
Detroit and by reason of this close 
affiliation are strong institutions. A 
similar situation exists in Hamtramck 
where there are five state banks and 
two national banks. 

All told there are 291 banking offices 
within the city limits of Detroit 
which area, containing ninety-five 
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CLEARING HOUSE . Thirty-one 


Features you would expect to find 
only in higher priced cars 


Long semi-elliptic springs—dry plate disc clutch, re- 
quiring no lubrication—extra strong rear axle with 
banjo-type housing—beautiful Fisher bodies on closed 
models—Duco finish in beautiful colors on all models 
—one-piece VV type windshield on closed models! 


These are but a few of the quality features of con- 
struction of the new Chevrolet —features that you 
would expect to find only on high priced cars. 


Selling a product of such unusual value makes for 
sound, profitable business for the Chevrolet dealer. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


for Economical Transportation 


$525 Touring — $525 Coupe— $715 Coach— $735 


Balloon Tires and Special Balloon Tires and Special Balloon Tires and Disc Balloon Tires and Special 
Artillery Wheels $25 Extra Artillery Wheels $25 a Wheels Standard Equip- Artillery Wheels Standard 
ment Equipment 
$ 
Sedan — 825 
: Commercial $ Express $ 
Ball 
Wheels Standard Bawa Chassis— 425 Truck Chassis 550 
ment 


All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Mich. 


QUALITY LOW COST 
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Thirty-two 


“The People’s 


Messenger”’ 


Keeping up with 
the United States 


N organization of the Bell System’s 
present magnitude would have been 
thought impossible only twenty years 


ago. 


Then the capital stock of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
amounting to $129,040,280—less than 
one-sixth of the amount outstanding 
now—was owned by 15,500 stock- 
holders. There were few who looked for- 
ward to a system of 10,500,000 owned 
telephone stations and 4,500,000 con- 
necting stations, and with over 343,000 


stockholders—the system of today. 


The Bell System has not merely kept pace 
with the growth of the country. It has 
grown faster than the population. Its 
use has been extended so that today 
there are twice as many telephones in 
the United States as in the rest of the 


world. 


With its growth, its service has become 


more and more indispensable. 
A.T.& T. Stock pays 9% dividends. It can be 


bought in the open market to yield about 7%. 
Write for pamphlet “Some Financial Facts.” 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. he 


D.F. Houston, President 


195 Broadway 


NEW YORK 


0. 


MITH 
PRESIDENT 


The Bankers’ Choice 


WHY? Because Clark Signs-are 
easily changed, and have a wide 
range of styles and sizes. 
attractiveness of the white celluloid 
letters on the jet black felt back- 
ground is unsurpassed byany change- 
able sign. Prompt delivery insured. 


Write for Catalog on Bank Signs 


R. W. CLARK MFG. CO. 


Chicago, 


1774 W. Wilson Ave. 
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square miles, is included Highland 
Park and “Hamtramck. This is the 
equivalent on the average of thirty- 
two banks for each square mile. 

Following is a tabulation of the 
banks: 


Main Offices Branches  Totg 
Clearing House 
banksinDetroit 
proper: 11 193 204 
Non-Clearing 

House banks in 

Detroit proper: 6 4. 


50 

Highland Park: 4 9 
Hamtramck: 5 2 7 
Private banks: 10 10 
291 


Adjoining Detroit on the east is the 
village of Grosse Pointe which has 
two banks and on the north are Fern- 
dale and Royal Oak with four banks; 
Springwells on the west has _ two 
banks and along the river suburbs 
which adjoin Detroit on the southwest 
are six more state banks. If all the 
immediately adjacent territory were 
included there would be ten more 
state banks to add to the list but the 
above furnishes a fairly accurate 
picture of the banking facilities in 
Detroit. 

In addition to the foregoing are 
seven trust companies which issue 
certificates of deposit. Michigan law 
is peculiar with regard to trust com- 
panies. They are not permitted to do 
a general banking business such as is 
provided under the laws of New York, 
Illinois and other states. Instead of 
being a sign indicating all-inclusive 
banking power, “Trust Company” in 
Michigan means very restricted bank- 
ing powers. 


Detroit’s Bank Deposits 


During the year 1924 savings de- 
posits in the clearing house banks 
increased $29,745,000, or from $266,- 
410,000 to $296,155,000. During this 
same period commercial deposits in- 
creased $58,859,000 to a new high 
total of $321,514,000. In addition the 
deposits in the non-clearing house 
banks total $55,000,000. 

This means that the grand total of 
deposits in all Detroit banks exceeds 
$672,000,000 or at the rate of about 
$560 per capita. Figured on the basis 
of savings deposits alone, each of the 
1,200,000 population persons in De- 
troit has $270 to his credit in the 
savings banks. 

But when it comes to volume of 
financial transactions Detroit drops 
to seventh place. Bank clearings for 
1924 in Detroit totaled $7,356,000,0000 
an increase of 9.9 per cent over 1925. 
New York, of course, led the country 
with $249,868,000,000 with Chicago 
second having $31,654,000,000, Phila- 
delphia third with $25,645,0000,00, 
Boston fourth with $21,232,000,000 


(Continued on page 34) 
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CLEARING HOUSE Thirty-three 


THE NEW DE LUXE STEEL POSTING TRAY 


A Valuable 


“Assistant” 


for Your 
Mechanical 
Bookkeeping 
Department 


ERE’S a real “assistant” for your 
mechanical bookkeeping de- 
partment—a wonder for efficiency and 
capacity. It enables you to get max- 
imum results from your installation. 
THE DE LUXE STEEL POSTING TRAY 


is compact and strong, capable of standing 

many years of hardest work. Its responsibility 

is to keep your ledger sheets safe, and at the 

see time easily accessible. This it certainly 
oes! 

The lock rod, extending through each sheet, 
makes it impossible to remove or misplace 
sheets when the operator is not posting. When 
starting to post, a quarter turn of the key per- 
mits removal of the lock rod. The follower 
block moves back without sticking. The angle 
plate is tilted and the sheets placed against the 
plate in readiness for posting—all in less than 


TEN SECONDS. 
Quick Posting 


Each account is quickly located, posted and returned to its .-------------------------------- 
position in the tray. The drop side feature gives complete visi- | SEND THIS COUPON 


bility, and the lock rod performs an additional duty as alignment : ! 
rod on the side. The posting completed, the tray is readily | FOR VALUABLE FACTS! 


locked. ! WILSON-JONES LOOSE LEAF CO., 
An exceptional feature is the corrugated steel bottom. This | Department BC CHICAGO 
prevents slipping or slumping of sheets. The tray is simplicity | Send _us full information regarding the new 


itself. Springs and complicated parts have been eliminated. 


Why not learn more about this new Wilson-Jones product? 
Ask your stationer, or write us direct. 


WILSON-JONES LOOSE LEAF CO, 


' 
NEW YORK Orricrs Facrory SAN FRANCISCO | 
316 Hudson Street 3300 FRANKLIN BOULEVARD 323 Market Street 
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Thirty-four 


The standing of a financial 
institution is reflected in the 
character of those with whom 
it does business. 


We are proud to number 
among our correspondentsthe 
leading banks and trust com- 
panies both here and abroad. 


In choosing a correspond- 
ent choose strength, service 
—and character. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 


BANK 


Capital, Surplus, and Profits, $17,000,000 


How about a bank mag- 
azine individualized 
and named by your- 
self suitable for all 
departments of your 


ingly low cost? 


FRENCH TRANSLATIONS P.M. REED 


MONDOR FRERES 111 W. Washington 


1645 BAKER STREET, DETROIT, MICH. 
PHONE MAIN 7272 
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and San Francisco and Pittsburgh 


fifth and sixth with $8,366,000,000 and _ 


$8,037,000,000 respectively. 

Unique as an accurate barometer 
of industry is the weekly report of the 
Employers Association of Detroit. 
This association keeps weekly count 
of the total employees in about two- 
thirds of the industrial plants, and 
inasmuch as nearly every one of the 
larger concerns are members, the asso- 
ciation’s reports are believed to be a 
most dependable measurement of the 
gain or loss in industrial activity. 

At the close of January as this is 
written, the total employment as 
shown by the association’s roster is 
well over 200,000. The figure January 
17, 1925, was 206,974 which compares 
with 237,813 for the week ended 
January 19, 1924, and with 194,697 for 
the week ended January 16, 1923. 
For the week ended January 14, 1922, 
the figure was 109,703 and as the 
general state of the automobile busi- 
ness at present quite fairly compares 
with that of early 1922, it is believed 
that the increase as shown, from 
109,703 in January, 1922, to 206,974 in 
January, 1925, gives a fair idea of the 
industrial growth of Detroit in the 
three-year period indicated. By add- 
ing an approximation of one-third of 
the association’s total to obtain the city 
total, there is indicated a growth from 
163,000 in January, 1922, to 309,000 in 
January of this year. 

There are also many other collateral 
evidences of this growth. During the 
year 1924 there were added 24,474 
single residences in Detroit; in 1923, 
18,000 and in 1922, 12,000. These 
figures indicate a growth, figuring four 
to a family, of 200,000 im population 
without making allowances for the 
thousands of workers who live in 
the suburbs and drive their cars to 
work. The increase in Detroit’s popu- 
lation from the 1920 census to Jan- 
uary 1, 1925, according to the R. L. 
Polk Directory people, was from 993,- 
678 to a count of 1,398,850 as shown 
by the 1924 directory, or an increase 
of 405,172. 

The question is often asked, “Where 
will Detroit stop?” Situated half 
way between the iron and copper ore 
fields of the North and the coal fields 
of the South, on the most economical 
navigation system in the world, the 
Great Lakes, and blessed with the 
most contented and efficient labor 
supply known, it takes but little of 
imagination to picture future De- 
troit. Detroit may never rival Chi- 
cago in size but the very growth of 
Chicago and the Middle West is fur- 
nishing the impetus for Detroits 
growth. With its superb equipment 
for manufacturing mechanical devices 
Detroit seems destined to become 
the “machine shop” of the world. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Bonds which measure 


bank standards security 


OUR elements of security which banks 
look for in the business of customers to 
whom commercial loans are made— 


essential industry + constant market 
increasing demand + assured future 


are strikingly present in the bonds of Elec- 
tric Power and Light Companies, as listed 
herewith. 


Bring electric power and light into a com- 
munity and it will not be long before homes, 
business and industry will depend on it almost 
as they do on air and water. Usually the rates 
are regulated by the state, to protect both the 
earnings of the companies and the interests 
of their customers. 


Either for the investment of bank funds or 
for resale to your customers, we can offer an 
unusually complete list of electric power and 
light bonds—affording wide range for selec- 
tion as to geographical location of properties, 
maturities and marketability. This house is ex- 
perienced and active in underwriting the bond 
issues of high-grade, well managed utilities. 


Bank officers who wish to be well informed 
on the subject of public utility bonds, partic- 
ularly power and light, should send for our 
booklet, “The Strength of the Utilities.” 
After you have read it you will find it worth 
filing for reference. 


Ask for Booklet BC-45 


Representative of 


bond issues of 
Electric Power and Light 
Companies 
underwritten by 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. 


either alone or jointly with associates 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
(Chicago) 

First Mortgage Collateral 5s, Series B, 6-1-1954 
Denver Gas & Electric Light Company 
First and Refunding Mortgage 5s, 5-1-1951 
Houston Lighting & Power Company 
First Lien and Refunding Mortgage §s, 3-1-1953 
Illinois Power & Light Corporation 
First and Refunding Mortgage 6s, 
Series A, 4-1-1953 
Kansas City Power & Light Company 
First Mortgage 5s, Series A, 9-1-1952 
Kentucky Hydro Electro Company 
First Mortgage 6s, Series A, 6-1-1949 
Michigan Gas & Electric Co. 

First Mortgage and Refunding 6s, 
Series A, 9-1-1943 
Northern Indiana Gas & Electric Co. 
Secured Notes 5 4s, Series A, 6-1-1927 
Ohio Public Service Company 
First Mortgage and Refunding 6s, 
Series C, 3-1-1953 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 
First and Refunding Mortgage 53s, 
Series D, 9-1-1953 
Portland Railway Light & Power Co. 
First Lien and Refunding Mortgage 6s, 
Series B, §-1-1947 
Public Service Co. of Colorado 
First Mortgage and Refunding 5 %s, 
Series B, 9-1-1954 
Public Service Company of 
Northern IMlinois 
First Lien and Refunding Mortgage § 4s, 
Series B, 7-1-1964 
Vermont Hydro Electric Corporation 
First Mortgage 6s, Series B, 7-1-1953 
West Penn Power Co. 

First Mortgage §s, Series C, 3-1-1963 
Descriptive circulars of any of these 
issues will be sent upon request 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
201 South La Salle St. 14 Wall St. 111 South 15th St. 82 Devonshire St. 
DETROIT MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS ‘ 
601 Griswold St. 425 East Water St. 319 North 4th St. 610 Second Ave.,S. 
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Is Your Business 


Losing Its Memory? 


You buy filing cases, binders and other office appli- 
ances for the protection they render. To be con- 


strength—and your records—permanently. 


For loose-leaf records, Greylock Linen Ledger with Brown's 
Flexible Hinge combines enduring quality with a paper that 


Here are facts about 
how records destroy 
themselves. Send for 
a free copy of “Fade- 
outs of History.” 


“A Bond as Good as 


samples. 


Your Word.’ 


L. L. BROWN PAPER CO. 


Adams 


Since 1849 


sistent, the thing protected—the paper on which 
your records are kept—should be as carefully se- 
lected as the protective devices. 


Vaults, binders and files can’t save records entrusted to poor 
aper. Destructive “acid-eat” is in the paper itself. Light, 
umidity, handling and erasures merely hasten the process. 


To preserve your records—the memory of your business— 
use Brown’s Linen Ledger for permanent record books. Since 
1849, it has been made of 100% new, white rags, pure spring 
water, and no destructive bleaching chemicals. It retains its 


lies flat. For executive letterheads which bespeak the pres- 


tige and standing of your company, specify Advance Bond,— 


Your printer or stationer can supply you or write us for 


M 


7860 


BROWN’S LINEN LEDGER — ADVANCE LINEN LEDGER — GREYLOCK LINEN LEDGER — BROWN’S FINE 


White, buff and blue 


White, buff and blue 


White, buff and blue 


White, buff, blue and pink 


BROWN’S ADVANCE BOND— BROWN’'S GREYLOCK BOND— BROWN’S ADVANCE and GREYLOCK TYPEWRITER PAPERS 
White, buff, blueand pink White 


201 


Increase 


By offering the use of the Nutry & Cook 
Book Savings Bank. 


The Book Savings Bank is a real home 
bank. 
bringing savers into your bank, keeping 
them in contact with you and building 
up profitable savings accounts. 


NUTRY & COOK MFG. CO. 


Your Savings Business 


It insures a positive means of 


Write now for full information and prices 


COOK STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Where Stocks Change Actua] 
Owners 


(Continued from page 7) 


would be necessary for the filing. 
cancelled certificates are generally de. 
livered to the corporations whose stock 
is represented, and they handle the 
problem in their own way. I was told 
that some of them “take a chance” and 
destroy these certificates after a brief 
period. Undoubtedly, Lloyd’s of Lon. 
don would write a policy of insurance 
against damage liabilities in such q 
risk. Personally, I do not see why the 
transfer books of corporations should 
not give all necessary information for 
taxation purposes —but tax procedure 
is cumbersome in other ways. 

How much of this transfer and regis- 
try business is done in New York? 

It isn’t easy to put a foot rule on it 
and measure the volume, but I got 
several figures. The Guaranty Trust 
Company is admittedly leader. It 
renders such service to more separate 
corporations than any other in the 
country —large and small companies, 
in New York and throughout the na- 
tion. Measured in the actual number 
of individual certificates issued last 
year, it ran to 1,772,000, but this is no 
indication of the number of shares 
transferred, because one certificate 
will be for a single share, and the next 
one perhaps for several hundred, 
though the tendency is to transfer in 
100 share lots for convenience in trad- 
ing. Figuring in shares, and allowing 
$100 as the par value of each share 
regardless of its market value, and 
that much for each “no par” share, the 
Guaranty transferred $8,864,000,000 
worth of securities. But this doesn't 
measure exactly, either, because the 
market value changes from hour to 
hour, and on different stocks ranges 
all the way from several times par down 
to a couple of dollars —in fact, some of 
the curb stocks are sold in cents. The 
Bankers Trust Company is popularly 
credited with about three-quarters 
the Guaranty’s volume, and the New 
York Trust Company with about half. 


TuEY have another way of measuring 
this business —by accounts. Should 
you purchase a single share of Inter- 
national Paper, or fifty shares, or five 
thousand, the Transfer and Registry 
department would cut a stencil for you 
and get ready to send your dividend 
checks as long as you hold even 4 
single share. It would change your 
record whenever you bought more 
shares or sold some of your holdings, 
and mail you company reports an 
notices. This relation with an I 
dividual shareholder is known as al 
“account,” and an institution like the 
Guaranty Trust Company constantly 
carries about 2,000,000 of them. 
During the bull market that came 


(Continued on page 38) 
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CLEARING 


HOUSE 


1912 


It’s like going up a flight of stairs 
to trace, on a chart, the growth of the 
electric light and power industry in 
this country. That’s because the rate 
of increases every five years has been 
so regular. 


By 1907, for instance, the total 
energy generated was more than twice 
what it was in 1902. Five years later 
it had again doubled itself. Then 
again, five years later, in 1917. A 


Thirty-seven 


ECONOMIC TRENDS IN THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 


50 per cent increase over 1917 was 
registered in 1922. For 1927, however, 
authorities predict approximately an- 
other doubling; so, too, by 1933. 


Customers served by the electric 
light and power companies are increas- 
ing at a rate of more than 1,000,000 
annually. Nevertheless millions of 
homes, fifteen-sixteenths of American 
farms, and a large number of industries 
are still to be electrified. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Westinghouse 


Westinghouse made the first commercial steam turbine gen- 
erator installation of importance in America twenty-six years 
ago. It consisted of three units of 400 kw. capacity each. Today 
the largest single unit steam turbine generator in theworld has 
a capacity of 60,000 kw. It was also built by Westinghouse. 
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~| INEVERY BANK 
—for Safety’s Sake 


IGNATURES or figures written 
ye in HIGGINS’ Eternal Black 
Ink cannot be altered by eradi- 
cators and will endure for all time. 


HIGGINS’ Office Paste 
is a favorite with banks 
for its fragrance and 
strength. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS 
& Co. 


271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chicago London 


Proof! 


‘““Your system, which we are now using is entirely satis- 
factory in every respect. It is indeed a valuable business 
asset and a fool-proof method of handling our note and 


loan business. AMERICAN BANK & TRUST CO. 
COLUMBIA, &. C. 


Letters of This Kind Express What Banks 
| Invariably Say About the— 


ONE OPERATION 
NOTE 
One Operation Note Register is so very simple in its operation, 


so safe, and absolutely “error proof.” When once installed it im- 
mediately becomes a real asset to your Institution 


Write for Our Descriptive Catalog and Samples — Today! 


UNION SAVINGS SYSTEM COMPANY 
“Good Things for Banks” LANCASTER, PA. 


CANADA: BUSINESS SYSTEMS LTD., TORONTO 
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after election last autumn, in which 
more than 2,000,000 shares of stock 
daily were traded in on the New York 
Stock Exchange alone, great pressure 
was put upon Transfer and Registry, 
On the stock exchange the ticker was 
frequently fifteen minutes behind 
transactions, and brokers’ clerks 
worked nights and holidays to catch up, 
Where the Guaranty’s daily average 
during May had been 2,130 certificates 
for transfer and 1,994 for registry, dur. 
ing the first two weeks in December, 
the daily average was 7,127 for transfer 
and 4,712 for registry, or more than 
double. This sudden increase was 
backed up into every other Transfer 
and Registry department, and without 
warning. It is necessary to go back a 
good many years to find 2,000,000- 
share days on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, and the boom came like an 
avalanche or a waterspout. One night 
the transfer folks went home after a 
normal day, and next afternoon found 
themselves right in the whirlpool of the 
market excitement. 

Yet, in few cases was it necessary to 
work overtime, for a capable transfer 
force is something like the colored 
brother who was running away from a 
ghost. He kept increasing his speed 
and increasing it, but the ghost was 
right behind. He sped on, until he saw 
a jack rabbit running ahead. By let- 
ting out another notch of speed, he 
succeeded in passing the jack rabbit. 


A G00P transfer department has at 
least one more notch of speed. Or 
capacity, rather, because mere speed 


will not hasten this work. The whole . 


routine of transfer and registry, from 
the time a certificate is receipted for, 
and the legality of the transfer deter- 
mined, is one of single tasks, performed 
rapidly by clerks, stenographers and 
operators of various office machines. 

In fact, it is the famous automobile 
assembling line. The routine followed 
by the New York Trust Company was 
inspired by Henry Ford’s line, and itis 
today handling 25 per cent more nor- 
mal business than was handled with the 
same work force three years ago. 

You’ve heard it said that if one work- 
man ia the Ford assembling line pauses 
to scratch his ear, some unfortunate 
purchaser gets a car short the carbu- 
retor or transmission. In the stock 
transfer line, each worker not only has 
his or her little bit, but everything 1s 
checked back repeatedly. 

Here’s an illustration: 

A certain large corporation has 
65,000 stockholders who receive qual 
terly dividend checks. Between divr 
dend days there are thousands of 
changes in the stockholders’ list. 10 
normal times, ownership may change 
once every two or three weeks, while 
in a bull market it may change in that 


(Continued on page 40) 
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for Travelers Cheques 


Careful analysis of the sale of all travelers cheques for 1924 plainly indi- 
cates a marked widening of their protective and helpful service. 


The estimated total sales in the United States of all travelers cheques 
during 1924 was $300,000,000. Forty per cent of this amount, or $120,- 
000,000, were carried abroad for use in foreign travel. Fifty per cent, or 
$150,000,000, were used by tourists, motorists and business men traveling 


in this country. Ten per cent, or $30,000,000, were sold to non-travelers in 
the United States. 


There are excellent reasons why 60% of all travelers cheques sold last year were used 
in the United States. Lawlessness is not decreasing. Petty pilfering and banditry 
are exacting their appalling toll from those who carry “easy money”—traveler or non- 
traveler. The general public is growing more careful. People are playing safe. In- 
sured money in the pocket is quite as necessary, on the streets of our cities, as it is in 
traveling or for use abroad. Thus, people are insuring the contents of their wallets, 
wherever they are, through the use of travelers cheques. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES have a double insurance value. 
They not only insure the actual funds wherever used but they insure the traveler 


against the many worries, uncertainties and misgivings that all people encounter 
when away from home. 


At nearly 30,000 points in the United States are friendly offices manned by men 
trained to help those who carry American Express Travelers Cheques. No traveler 
need have any uncertainties in an express office, whether in Europe, South America, 
the Far East, or in the United States. “American Express,” to its travelers cheque 
holders, is a byword of personal service. 


Of this service a writer in the November issue of NATIONS BUSINESS says :— 


“I do not know who the owners of the American Express Company 
are, or who operates it, but I am safe in saying that they do a great 
deal of work for nothing for people who may never spend a cent with 
them. I hope the company is prospering, for with its offices in almost 
every important city, it is undeniably of credit to American business 
methods—I know this is free advertising, but it is also good service 
to the reader.” 


This is the service a bank offers its patrons when it starts them on their journeys 
equipped with American Express Travelers Cheques. 


American Express Co. 
6§ Broadway, New York 


OFFICES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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How Does 
the OTHER 
Bank Grow ? 


The OTHER Bank Grows because it 


makes an effort to sell: 


Its investments to your large check- 
ing customers; 

Its checking service to your check- 
ing customers who buy its invest- 
ments; 

Its Trust Service to important 
customers of all your depart- 
ments; 

Its Safe Deposit and Savings 


partments to all your cus- 
tomers. 


The OTHER Bank’s prospect list always includes 
the names of worth-while customers of your bank. 
This is one of the ways in which it unexpectedly — 
to you—gets your business. 


The owner of a large business carried his checking 
account in bank A; his Will was drawn, naming 
bank B as executor. In January, 1925, he died. 
The checking account in bank A was automatically 
transferred to bank B under the administratorship. 


There are many ways in which the OTHER Bank 
gets business from your customers who USE but 
one department of your bank. 


USE the intelligent, well balanced organized sell- 


ing method supplied by the Findex organization to 
get the profitable business. 


Asx For AN OUTLINE OF THE PLAN. 


THE FINDEX COMPANY 


326 West Madison Street 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Your Bank 
Pays No More for 
Checks 


ON SPECIAL DESIGN AMERICAN 
SAFETY THAN ON ORDINARY 
SAFETY PAPERS. 


Protection for Your 
Customer 


Your own safety design placed 
in the paper, both front and back. 


No other bank can use your 
design. 


Send check you now use and 
state quantities you buy. 


We will submit a proposition 
of interest. 


Today! Write! 


Midwest Lithographing Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


(Continued from page 38) 


many days. Furthermore, there are at 
least 600 Smiths always on the stock 
register of this company, and a good 
many of them Christian-named “‘John.”’ 
On top of that, a broker’s clerk will 
write “John Smith” this time, and “J. 
Smith” tomorrow, and “Jno. E. 
Smith” the day after tomorrow, per- 
haps meaning the same individual in 
all three cases, or maybe three different 
Smiths. This all involves frequent 
changing of stockholders’ stencils, with 
manifest possibilities for error. 

Yet a single error in a year on that 
particular corporation’s transfers is 
considered exceptional. It gives real 
concern! The transfer executive gets 
busy immediately, and runs it down. 
And then, like as not, it proves to be 
the error of someone outside the office. 
Or if inside, the checking and re-check- 
ing incident to the transfer system will 
have done its work perfectly, but it is 
found that somebody made a slip in 
filing. It is a well-known fact that 
people do not file alike —the transfer 
executive has to make allowance for 
what scientists call the “‘personal equa- 
tion.” Again, a broker’s messenger, 
handing in a stock certificate, is asked 
for the new owner’s address, which has 
been overlooked. To avoid going back 
to the office he gives a fictitious ad- 
dress, expecting that it will be corrected 
later —but it slips through and makes 
trouble. 


FTER transfer and registry opera- 
tions have been completed, the 
transfer sheets are handed over to an 
organization that specializes in the mail- 
ing of dividend checks, annual reports, 
subscription notices, meeting notices, 
proxies and the like. Mié£illions of 
pieces of mail go out yearly, by proc- 
esses that are highly mechanized. 
The first task here is sorting into 
individual accounts the thousands of 
new shareholders listed on the day’s 
transfer sheets. There will be a dozen 
of them on each sheet, line by line, just 
as they came in at the windows, with- 
out alphabetical arrangement, serial 
numbers, rhyme or reason. To get 
each on an individual card, a clerk lays 
the transfer sheet in a copying device, 
and lays the edge of a separate record 
card over each line. Pressure is ap- 
plied, and he takes off an individual 
card for each shareholder, to serve as a 
record in mailing dividends and for 
other purposes, an address stencil being 
cut for each card. 

With corporations having upwards 
of 100,000 registered stockholders, and 
the congestion of quarterly dividend 
days, nothing but machinery could get 
out the dividend checks in time, even 
if expense were no object. One of 
of these organizations will hustle them 
into the mail, by the ton, for as little as 
twelve and a half cents. per check after 
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the first thousand—which does not 
however, include postage, check blanks 
envelopes or similar supplies. 

The name and address of the share- 
holder is printed on the check with an 
addressing machine. Records show 
how many shares of stock he holds. A 
special “‘drum” is slipped into a check 
writing machine, the operator turns an 
indicator to the number of shares. 
and the machine correctly prints the 
amount due the shareholder in divi- 
dends. There are automatic com- 
puting drums to write dividends from 
ten cents a share upwards, on any num- 
ber of shares. The checks are then 
signed on pantograph machines which 
write a dozen signatures simultane- 
ously, and are mailed in “‘window” en- 
velopes, so that practically the whole 
process of drawing and mailing the 
checks, posting the books and proving 
balances, is done with hardly the 
scratch of a pen or pencil. 


[THE facilities of this department 
are frequently used in transactions 
such as the increase of a corporation’s 
capital. Through the sales organiza- 
tion, a detailed watch is kept upon 
practically every railroad, public 
utility and industrial corporation in 
the country of size sufficient to be con- 
sidered in connection with new financ- 
ing. Should a company that is already 
a client of the department decide to 
enlarge its capital, there is considerable 
routine work to be done, apart from 
the investigation of the company’s 
standing and the approval of its new 
issue as an investment —matters which 
are handled in other departments. 
The first step, when a corporation in- 
creases its capital, usually is the mail- 
ing of a circular to stockholders ex- 
plaining the reason for the increase, 
and calling a stockholders’ meeting 
for approval. A proxy accompanies 
the circular, both mailed by the de- 
partment. After the stockholders’ 
meeting another circular is sent out 
announcing stockholders’ rights to 
subscribe to the new issue. Such 
rights accrue on a certain date, and 
bring a rush of shareholders who have 
waited until the last day to have their 
stock transferred into their own name. 
This often brings in several thousand 
extra transfers just about the time the 
work on the issuance of subscription 
rights is going on, and when share- 
holders are notified of their rights, war- 
rants are often transferred, split and 
combined. An increase of capital 
stock, carrying valuable subscription 
rights, also brings in hundreds of tele- 
phone, telegraph and mail inquires. 

“What possibilities in transfer bus 
ness for the out-of-town banker?” | 
asked. 

‘Good possibilities, and getting bet- 
ter all the time,’ was the general 
opinion of New York’s.transfer men. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


“New York will always be the big 
center, because here is where securi- 
ties come to be sold. But local cor- 
porations whose stocks are held locally, 
are logical prospects for the local bank- 
ers in soliciting transfer business. And 
as the ownership of railroads, public 
utilities, industrial and other stocks 
spreads out over the country, and 
among all classes of people, the local 
banker will find it worth while to ad- 
vertise his facilities for having stock 
transferred here in New York. 

“More and more dividend-paying 
stocks are coming into possession of 
people who put them away as invest- 
ments. These owners usually have 
small lots, maybe less than ten shares. 
They pay no attention to the stock 
ticker, even when business depression 
causes great depreciation in the market 
price, because they have confidence in 
the stock and the corporation behind 
it. It is only under some unusual cir- 
cumstance, as death or misfortune, 
that such holdings are transferred. 

“The owner or executor may know 
nothing whatever of transferring stock. 
In his innocence, he sends it direct to 
the New York transfer agent, thinking 
that the transaction will be simple. He 
knows nothing of the requirements for 
guaranteeing his signature, the pay- 
ment of stamp taxes, the documents 
necessary to establish his authority if 
he is an executor. 

“Least of all does he know that 
local banks have facilities for doing 
this work for a nominal fee. Why 
should he know? With all its advertis- 
ing, the local bank has probably never 
told him anything about transfer and 
registry business. He should know 
about such service, and understand 
that it is quicker. And the local bank 
should master the technicalities of 
transfer, and advertise publicly for the 
business. It is there, and growing, and 
the possibilities are good for those who 


seek it.” 


Open on the Plane of a Civic 
Event 
(Continued from page 20) 


sheet, was the release of some toy 
balloons at nine o’clock in the morning. 
These had coupons attached which 
were good for new accounts of different 
amounts and safe deposit boxes. This 
stunt brought a large army of boys and 
girls to the bank at an early hour. As 
it happened, a strong wind blowing that 
morning favored the bank and none 
of the coupons were brought in for re- 
demption. One of the balloons, how- 
ever, containing the names of two of 
the employees of the office, traveled 
a distance of more than four hundred 
miles and was picked up the next day 
in Shenandoah County, Virginia. 

A large number of the bank’s staff 
from the main office were stationed 


throughout the new building to keep 
the visitors moving and explain fea- 
tures of interest. Roses, cigars and 
toy balloons were distributed through- 
out the day. Each visitor was also 
presented with a copy of the early 
history of Bedford, especially prepared 
for the opening, by the publicity de- 
partment. This was the first history 
of Bedford ever attempted and copies 
of it were much in demand. At the 
Chamber of Commerce dinner, men- 
tioned earlier in this article, each diner 
was presented with a de luxe copy of 
this history inscribed with the recipi- 
ent’s name. The schools were given 
as many copies as they could use. 


THE lobby was crowded continuously 
with people who had come to inspect 
the new quarters and open accounts. 
Officers from the main office worked 


in shifts throughout the day in the: 


lobby. They made it a point to meet 
as many people as possible, to discuss 
with them the future of Bedford and 
to emphasize and pledge the part the 
bank expected to play in this develop- 
ment. Needless to say, this feature 
sold the people of Bedford on the idea 
that the bank really wanted to be 
helpful and was not there just to get 
deposits which it might take to more 
profitable fields for investment. 

The opening of this new banking 
home had taken hold of the community 
in a way that made every resident feel 
that it was a civic event and one in 
which each of them was personally 
interested. Large baskets of flowers 
were sent to the manager by business- 
men and friends with best wishes. 
Many of the local merchants offered 
specials, reducing prices on articles 
of merchandise ranging all the way 
from cakes to gasoline. One business- 
man placed several vacant lots on the 
main street at the disposal of bank 
visitors for use as parking space. Dur- 
ing the evening the manager of a near- 
by summer resort took his dance 
orchestra to the bank and gave a 
fifteen minute musical program. 

The Bedford Bank had been doing 
business in the community for nine 
years and yet this day was the biggest 
in its history. More people went 
through the building than actually 
lived in the town and as much new 
business came to it during the day as 
would usually be secured during an 
entire month. 

We feel that this opening was one 
of the most successful ever held by the 
Cleveland Trust Company and at- 
tribute it entirely to the fact that we 
made it a civic event —made it “their 
party” as much as ours. 


Makes a difference whether you are 
saving for a rainy day or a wet night. 
— Boston News Bureau. 


Easy reference to any desired 
letter is one of the good fea- 
tures of Vertex Pockets. By 
turning down the front flap 
at half height, letters can 
easily and quickly be referred 
to, yet the major contents 


remain undisturbed. 


erte 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


have other features equally as 
pleasing. They expand 
papers are added, doing away 
with overcrowded bulging 
folders. 

No slumping in the files; indexes in 
full view. No hunting; you open 


the drawer and your eye travels 
immediately to what is wanted. 


Sounds pretty good, don’t you think? 


Make your filing dreams come 
true. Use the coupon below. 
A trial sample will be sent 
without charge or obligation. 


in 


ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. C 


933 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
CUT HERE ee 


Please 
BUSHNELL’S ‘‘Vextex’’ Paperoid File Pocket, as described 
pril BURROU! House. 


Name of Firm 


Durable Filing Containers 


send for examination and trial a free sample of 
GHS CLEARIN' 


Address 


Name of Person Inquiri: 


Letter size or Legal size desired ? 


If special size ired, send sample of aheet to be 
filed. and give width and height of 


933 Filbert Street 


drawer 
To Alvah Bushnell Co., Dept. C. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FTER much study and research 


we developed our Style BF 
\ Compression Type Posting Binder, 
== which, for bank work has many 
— 


points of advantage. This binder 
can be supplied in all standard 
sizes. The rack is of natural 
finish oak, light in weight, cross 
braced and mortised. 
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Forty-three 


Banks 


N broadening our business to cover the bulk of 


needs in record keeping we did so knowing oe 
we had something definitely superior to offer. | xe 
This is particularly true of loose leaf binders and ih 
forms for banks, which we are equipped to produce eh 
in variety and quantity to supply every require- ee 
ment of bookkeeping. 
Simplicity, strength and durability have always 
been the chief recommendations of Mc Bee Binders. 3 
Correctness of loose leaf forms is a result obtained ee 
after a long study of bookkeeping needs. Rulings, Bi 
registration and cutting are as accurate as the i 
most minute mechanical refinement will produce. 4 
Paper quality is exactly suited to the particular Rs 
use of the form. We are experts on paper and ae 
we dictate absolutely the quality of Mc Bee Bs 
paper stock. 

Write for samples, suggestions, prices : 


or any other details that will enable ; we 


us to serve you. Or, write for the book- x 
let—‘‘What Mc Bee Means to You.” 
THE McBEE BINDER COMPANY . 3 
ATHENS, OHIO 
Offices in Principal Cities 


FACTORIES : ATHENS, O. ST. LOUIS, MO. SUSSEX, N. J. 


BINDER COMPANY 
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When you buy 


RIBBONS 


for your 


Adding Machine 


There are just two things that you 
want your adding machine ribbons to 
do for you. 


First—give neat impres- 
sions that will last 
year after year. 


Second — stand up under hard 
usage for a long 
period. 


Burroughs ribbons are designed to 
stand up under all the hard usage 
that you give them day after day. 
_ And while giving this unusual serv- 
ice they also register neat and lasting 
impressions. 

Only with good ribbons is it possible 
to get records that will continue to 
be neat and legible year after year. 


Order from Your Burroughs 
Inspector 

| These quality ribbons are carried 

to your office by the regular Bur- 


roughs inspectors who service your 
Burroughs equipment. 


Or, you can order ribbons direct from 


BURROUGHS ADDING 
MACHINE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICH. 


If you really want to 
know how far bank ad- 
vertising has advanced 
— see Reed’s Master 
Plan for 1925. Nothing 


else can give you a full 
realization of the new 
order of things which 
P. M. Reed & Banker 
Associatés, Chicago, 
have initiated. | 


AUG 281917 3 43 PM 
(Facsimile imprint 
reduced in size) 


Avoid Disputes 


Keep an hour and 
minute time record of 
every visit to your 
safe deposit vaults. 
The Kastens Time 
Stamp prints each 
MINUTE, hour and 
date automatically. 


Catalog? Yes, an in- 
teresting one, too. 
Send for it, now 


HENRY KASTENS 
422-424 W. 27th St. 
New York City, N. Y. 


OVER 75,000 IN USE 


THE BuRROUGHs 


The Compound Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


OW does the bank publicity man 
go about obtaining publicity? 

This is a question which often in- 
trigues the uninitiated. 

The stunt is one of proper planning 
and synchronizing, involving co-ordina- 
tion of the event about which the pub- 
licity is to be built with the publicity 
stories themselves. 

For the benefit of the curious, I here 
give an outline of ways, means and 
methods to be pursued, which may 
serve as a practice sheet. Let us 
assume, first, a hypothetical event — 
for instance, the fact that J. Jones, 
vice-president, eats an onion. 

The most important preliminary 
precaution is to make sure that the 
aforesaid Jones will really eat the 
onion on the date and in the manner 
described in the various publicity 
stories, which, of course, must be 
written long in advance of the event 
itself, to allow sufficient time for multi- 
graphing, addressing of envelopes, and 
so forth. 

Having secured Jones’ solemn prom- 
ise to devour the vegetable according to 
specifications, publicity “releases” are 
then prepared, covering, in substance, 
the following subjects: 

1. J. Jones, vice-president, threatens 
to eat onion at Country Club Dinner. 

2. Mrs. J. Vandervater Smythwort, 
society leader, is interviewed on the 
subject of eating onions in public, as 
threatened by J. Jones, vice-president. 

3. Mrs. Hank Upcomer, leader of 
the younger opposition society set, 
comes out flatly in favor of the onion 
breath, in the face of the conservative 
views expressed by Mrs. Smythwort, 
and upholds J. Jones, vice-president. 

4. Dr. Sedgeworth Dillsnipe, dieti- 
tian, recommends the onion as a vita- 
mine-containing vegetable, and con- 
gratulates J. Jones, vice-president, 
upon his resolve. 

5. Mrs. Sally Kettlewell, author of 
Kettlewell’s Klever Kook Book, gives 
the papers sixteen recipes for cooking 
onions, and sends autographed copy of 
her cook book to J. Jones, vice-presi- 
dent. . 

6. J. Jones, still adamant, insists he 
will eat the onion at the Country Club. 
Photographers prepare to snap flash- 
lights. 

7. Mr. Salisbury Chesterfield, author 
of “Etiquette,” protests against the 
affront to society contemplated by J. 
Jones, vice-president. 

8. Jones eats the onion. 

9. Jones interviewed on how it feels 
to eat an onion, as it were, in the face 


| of society. 


10. Young Men’s Onion Club or- 
ganized; with J. Jones as president. 
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11. Association of Commission Mer. 
chants presents Young Men’s Onion 
Club with twelve crates of the finest 
handpicked onions. Gift acknowledged 
by J. Jones. 

12. J. Jones, vice-president, goes to 
Bermuda for his vacation. 

Why, it’s a cinch—provided, of 
course, that Jones’ wife can stand the 
smell of onions, and provided too that 
Jones can keep his face straight. 


Lady Customer —“‘Can I have four 
or five of these booklets telling about 
your bank?” 

Ad Man, delightedly —“‘Of course, 
Madam! And may I ask you why you 
want so many copies? Perhaps to 
give to some of your friends —” 

Lady Customer —“‘No —you see, my 
small boy likes to cut out the pictures.” 


First V.-P.—‘‘Was the opening of 
our branch bank last night a success?” 

Second V.-P.—“‘Hardly. About the 
only people there were the men from 
the other banks in town, who came to 
see how the flowers they sent stacked 
up against the other fellow’s.” 


Cashier’s wife, on the phone —“‘John, 
it’s almost midnight! What are you 
doing? Isn’t that directors’ meeting 
over yet?” 

Cashier, wearily —““No—some one 
went and left a cross word puzzle on 
the directors’ table!” 


Full many a quart of pure bouquet 
serene 
The safety vaults of old decedents 
bear; 
Full many a cork is drawn to pop un- 
seen, 
And waste its sweetness on a 
distant heir. 


A Confession 


I’m tired of going to luncheon 
At clubs where a speaker orates, 
And waiters are eagerly snooping 
To snatch away half-finished plates. 
These spell-binding prophets of busi- 
ness 
Make me ill at ease and distraught; 
If it isn’t a “man with a message,” 
It’s some one who’ll “leave us 4 
thought.” 


I like just to sit, after luncheon, 
And puff on a fragrant cigar, 

And give my poor brain a vacation — 
Digestion is better, by far. 

These speeches, instructive and learned 
Don’t give me the thrill that they 

ought — 

If it isn’t a ‘“‘man with a message,” 
It’s some one who'll “leave us 4 

thought.” 
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TELLER TO BOOKKEEPER COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


AS SHOWN — A RECORD LIKE THIS—AT BOTH STATIONS 


‘TELLER eee to the Book- 
for a Depositor’s 
Balance’”’—as he writes, 

his inquiry is being repro- 

duced on Telautograph in 
bookkeeping Department. 

(This station costs 
28c per day.) 


Below: 


OOK KEEPER 

replying showing 
balance at the mo- 
ment inquiry is re- 
ceived. 


(This station costs 
28c per day.) 


INSTANTANEOUS ! 
SILENT 
ALWAYS SECRET |! 


ELIMINATES 


Embarrassment of Depositors—Because it is Secret ! 
Misunderstanding Names and Amounts Involved ! 

Shifted Responsibility When the Human Element Errs ! 
Delays Now Occurring When Lines Form Before Cages ! 


ADDS TO 


The Bank’s Good-Will— Helps to Secure New Accounts! 
Teller’s Opportunities to Cultivate Depositor’s Good-Will! 
Bank’s Assets by Eliminating All Involuntary Overdrafts! 


ba” (ALWAYS TWO STATIONS CONCERNED) 


yote Tetier sske if 


Paying Teller (or bookkeeper) asks R 
amount of customers’ } asta Receiving 
ho. 
Receiving Teller replies: 
Clerk or Paying Teller 
Bookkeeper for check certification 
oo 
Bookkeeper 
Bir. 
Adjuster or Pass ue. 


Book Cage to Bookkeeper 


Reply gives information for Depositor 


SES $3 69 
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eying Teller to Bookkeeper - amount of 
check presented for payment 


Broum 
287622 


Bookkeeper replies 


CK 29768 
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HUNDREDS OF BANKS HAVE USED TELAUTOGRAPHS FOR VERY MANY YEARS!! 
SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET—OUR BANK ENGINEER—OR BOTH—NO OBLIGATION—EVER! 


TELAUTOGRAPH CORPORATION 


General Offices and Factory —438-448 West 37th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


Branches in 38 Cities 


Service in 155 Cities 
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A Birthday More Than a Celebration 


Sales Methods on the Anniversary of a Trust Company 
That Got Results in Good Will and Community Interest 


HEN a birthday party is more 

than a celebration, when it’s 

more than eating cake and rem- 
iniscing — when, in fact, an anniversary 
is utilized for the cultivation of 
good will and future business, then it is 
worth serious consideration. With this 
thought in mind, executives planned 
and carried through the thirtieth 
anniversary celebration of the Guard- 
ian Savings and Trust Company of 
Cleveland, December 9, 10 and 11. 
The result, based on testimony of 
visiting bankers and local customers, 
was a birthday which promises a lot 
for the future growth of the institution, 
both in good will and in more tangible 
expressions of friendship. 

No expensive books or brochures 
were issued in eulogy of the event, the 
bank or its officers. No special effort 
was made to stir up the enthusiasm of 
the staff, though every employee was 
encouraged to manifest his loyalty to 
the bank. The committee’s whole 
problem was how to make the anniver- 
sary count most for the Guardian Bank 
of the future. 

Two or three features stand out in 
the program, and the way in which 
they were handled may offer 


By HARRY E. MARTIN 


event were analyzed. The thirtieth 
birthday of the Guardian withits growth 
from a small office in a lower Superior 
Avenue building to a leading bank with 
nine offices, resources in excess of 
$115,000,000 and 625 employees, im- 
mediately offered material of definite 
news value. There were the human- 
interest features: The Guardian’s 
president, J. A. House, started his 
banking career as one of the four first 
employees when the bank opened, and 
his rise from the bookkeeper’s stool to 
the president’s chair in twenty-two 
years offered almost Alger-like possibili- 
ties. H.P. McIntosh, chairman of the 
board, who was president for almost 
twenty years, started his career as a 
telegraph operator. Two other officers 
had joined the bank’s staff more than 
a quarter of a century ago as a mes- 
senger and legal factotum respectively. 
Two vice-presidents, who came to the 
bank through a merger, have been im- 
portant factors in Cleveland banking 
circles for more than fifty years. 
Incidentally, the bank had been 
planning the opening of a branch in 


Cleveland Heights, a residence suburb, 
It was decided to open it, the Covent 
office, on the bank’s thirtieth birthday, 
December 10, thus giving this event 
the advantage of the additional pub. 
licity. The opening itself offered three 
news possibilities: The completion of 
the commercial building in which it js 
housed constituted a real-estate story, 
with a picture of the structure; the 
opening of this modern community 
bank was the second story; and the 
appointment of a junior officer as 
manager was another brief story, with 
a picture. 

A dinner was planned for the night 
of December 11, and though no ad- 
vance news was desired, the meeting 
itself gave opportunity for further news 
on the bank and its growth. Financial 
editors and managers of Cleveland 
daily newspapers and of the financial 
publications of the district were in- 
vited. 


NEWSPAPERS were supplied with 
photographs and facts, ready for 
publication or easy editing. The result 
was that during the week the bank got 
space totalling almost a_ thousand 

inches in the news columns of local 


hints to other banks in planning 
anniversary celebrations. 

First of all, there was the ex- 
tensive publicity, carrying favor- 
able mention of the bank to the 
millions of newspaper readers of 
northern Ohio. 

The news possibilities of the 


A. 


1894 


daily and weekly publications. 
Of course, advertising was used. 
A four-column advertisement ap- 
peared in each of the English- 
language dailies. Featuring the 
thirtieth birthday, it paid tribute 
to the support and recognition 
which friends everywhere had 
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given the institution. But it was more 
than a birthday announcement: it was 
a triple-purpose advertisement. It 
called attention by chart and words to 
the growth of the bank; told of the 
opening of the eighth branch; and re- 
emphasized the institution’s slogan: 
“There’s a spirit of helpfulness in the 
Guardian Bank.” 

Not content with merely sending out 
invitations to the opening of the Cov- 
entry office, the bank distributed 
widely in Cleveland Heights an effective 
four-page folder, showing that a com- 
plete banking service was available to 
the people of the community and that 
the office is located “in the heart of 
Cleveland Heights.” A heart-shaped 
map indicated this. The branch mana- 
ger’s picture also appeared in the 
folder because he is well known in that 
suburb, and, in fact, was chosen for 
that position because of his wide ac- 
quaintance, as well as his banking ex- 
perience. 

Opening of the Coventry office on the 
bank’s birthday was a success. The 
lobby was packed with visitors and 
several hundred new accounts were 
opened. 


PPPRING the three days of the cele- 
bration the main office and the other 
seven branches were, of course, dec- 
orated with flowers, and officers and 
employees made a special effort to wel- 
come all customers and visitors. Rep- 
resentatives of the Business Extension 
Department were in the lobby of the 
main office throughout the three days, 
welcoming prospects, meeting new 
customers, and, in general, making 
everybody feel at home. 

On Thursday night the directors 
and officers gave a dinner to 400 guests, 
including representatives from the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, 
state officials, representatives from 
correspondent banks, and commercial 
and trust customers and_ prospects. 

The banquet invitations were differ- 
ent from the ordinary in that on page 
two appeared reproductions of three 
pages from the bank’s first statement, 
listing the original officers, directors 
and stockholders. In contrast, page 
three was the roster of present-day 
officers and directors. But there wasn’t 
any room for the Guardian’s 950 
stockholders on the 7 by 934 inch page. 

In lieu of the usual hackneyed place 
card, each guest received a formal- 
looking certificate of participation, ex- 
pressing in happy legal phraseology the 
00d will of the bank to the recipient. 
The certificate was lithographed on 
parchment and looked exactly like a 
stock certificate or bond. The certifi- 
cates proved so interesting and attrac- 
tive that guests carried them away as 
a souvenir. 

The two inside pages of the menu 
were reproductions of the second and 
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third pages of the invitation, listing 
the first officers, directors and stock- 
holders and the present-day officers 
and directors. 

A director or officer or both sat at 
each table to act as official host and to 
see that each guest knew every other 
person at the table. The customary 
formality of banquets was broken 
down, and everyone enjoyed the democ- 
racy and fellowship of the occasion. 

Guests at the speakers’ table were 
indicative of the good will the institu- 
tion had won through its thirty years 
of growth, and undoubtedly impressed 
the others present with the signifi- 
cant place the bank held in the com- 
munity, state and nation. Thomas R. 
Marshall, former vice-president of the 
United States, in Cleveland overnight, 
was an honor guest and gave an im- 
promptu talk. The president of the 
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NNOUNCING 
the Opening of the New 
COVENTRY OFFICE 


of 
eGUARDIAN 
SAND TRUST CO. 


Under the Management of Mr. Frank G. Stuber 


Shirty Years 
of Helpfulness 
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Ohio Bar Association, the secretary of 
the state of Ohio, the state treasurer, 
the state superintendent of banks, the 
probate judge of Cuyahoga County, 
the city manager of Cleveland, the 
veteran attorney who drew up the 
bank’s organization charter in 1894, 
and the president of a well-known col- 
lege were seated at the table with 
such bank executives as the chairman 
of the board, the president, the senior 
vice-president, and two other vice- 
presidents. 


DDRESSES were given by four of 
the bank executives, presenting side- 
lights on the development of banking in 
Cleveland, the beginnings and growth 
of the Guardian and its possibilities for 
future service and expansion, and the 
development of the modern trust de- 
partment to meet the demands of the 
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Enjoy this 
assurance 


Use checks on 
National Safety 
Paper and enjoy 
the assurance that 
both your bank 
and its depositors 
are protected 
against check- 
fraud. 

Any alteration 
made with chemi- 
cals, eraser or knife 
is instantly exposed 
by a glaring white 
spot in the paper. 

Specify checks 
on National Safety 
Paper to yourlitho- 
grapher, printer 
or stationer. 
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George La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 


National Safety Paper is also made 
in Canada by George La Monte 
& Son, Lid., Toronto 


times for a fiduciary agent to act for 
individuals and organizations. <A cus- 
tomer, head of an institution for which 
the bank had been acting in a trust 
capacity for several years, gave the lay- 
man’s view of Guardian helpfulness. 

The dinner was interspersed with 
mass singing led by a director of the 
bank and special orchestra and vocal 
musical numbers. A huge birthday 


‘cake, with thirty lighted candles, was 


brought in before the speaking began, 
and President House was called upon 
to blow out the candles. 

Although there was no attempt to lay 
special stress upon the bank or to sell 
its services, definite expressions from 
out-of-town bankers and from business 
men of Cleveland and adjacent centers 
indicate that the dinner-meeting cre- 
ated further good will for the bank, 
and, in some cases, this has already 
manifested itself in new accounts and 
in additional banking or trust business. 


Toby 


(Continued from page 8) 


What brings 
came from 


“Yes, Toby speaks. 
you here at this hour 
the rock before me. 

“IT—I heard you calling,” I an- 
swered, dazed. Here was adventure. 
I looked about me. Over there was 
the dim outline of my hotel silhouetted 
against the waning moon. Behind me 
stood towering firs casting their fanci- 
ful shadows across the white road. A 
lone whippoorwill was singing his 
nightly message, while roundabout, 
crickets chirped with metronomical 
monotony. 

“You are ill at ease, my friend. 
What troubles you? Surely you do not 
fear —a frog?” 

“No, but I—” 

“You are like thousands upon thou- 
sands of humans whom I have observed 
passing by in the last century. You 
are hog tied to the ancient mental 
traditions of your kind. Right now 
you are trying to find a precedent for 
this unusual situation. I marvel that 
you have not long since obeyed your 
natural instinct to propel yonder stone 
at me with the single impulse of testing 
your marksmanship. You see, my 
friend, I know men. To men who pass, 
frogs are —targets.” 

“But Toby, I assure you I have no 
such desire. I—” 

“You are thrilled with the novelty 
of this meeting. You want to go back 
to your friends with the story of Toby. 
Doubtless, the most impressive state- 
ment you make to them will be: ‘I 
have talked to Toby, the frog.’ 

“But you must tell them what I say. 
Tell them that happiness lies not in 
power. It lies rather in knowing one’s 
place and in doing the things that 
place demands. We all have our place, 
even frogs. I daresay you and your 
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friends at the hotel would be somewhat 
less comfortable these hot nights were 
it not for Toby. During my stay here 
I have eliminated some twenty million 
mosquitoes, twenty million possible 
discomforting factors in the lives of 
men. Fifty years ago I was prone to 
envy others their greener and smoother 
backs. I have survived while they 
have long since sacrificed their lives 
on the altar of ostentation. Tell men, 
then, to avoid envy, to have no false 
ambitions, to do the things for which 
they are best qualified and with the 
good of others in mind. Therein have 
I found happiness.” 


TOBY was tiring. I watched him, 

fascinated by what had taken place. 
His long hind legs gradually stretched 
away from his body until they hung 
limply over the edge of the rock. Aside 
from an occasional quick snap of his 
jaws he showed little animation, appar- 
ently awaiting my further challenge. 

In the distance the faint tinkle of a 
bell and an_ occasional youthful 
“‘Sooee”’ announced the beginning of a 
choreboy’s day. Gradually the singing 
sounds of night gave way to the sharper 
noises of another dawn. From the 
hotel came faintly the sound of voices, 
mingling with the rattle of pans and 
dishes, while from beyond a pump 
squeed to the countryside. 

I thought I saw a look of satisfac- 
tion, of triumph, in Toby’s glistening 
eyes as he snapped right and left for 
winged intruders upon the sanctity of 
his philosophy. 

_ Directly he glanced toward the east, 
turned again to me and said: 

“T hope I have not offended you, my 
friend. I have been brutally frank, 
perhaps, but it is only through truth 
that we may see clearly. But here 
comes a new day and with it, caution. 
Frog legs are a delicacy hereabouts, 
stones are plentiful and human desire 
is rife. So, my friend, I must leave 
you.” 

Toby slowly drew his withered body 
together in an effort to set himself 
firmly for a plunge into the pool. 

“But, Toby,” I cried, “I want to 
hear more of your philosophy.” 

“There is no more, my friend,” he 
answered. “It is all so simple, after 
all. In our selfish desire to be kings, 
we forget we will always be frogs. 
Good-bye, my friend. Remember me 
and what I have said. Perhaps to you 
and through you I will have added to 
the common good. Good-bye.” 

Fixing his eyes on me for a momelt 
he tensed his long legs and plunged- 

Bang! Bang! Bang! 

‘Ye—ah, wassamatter? Where- 
I 

“Four o’clock, Mr. Britt! You're 
goin’ fishin’. Bang! Bang! Get up, Mr 
Britt. They’re waitin’ fer yu! Bang! 

“Oh, ’um. Aw’ right. ’m comin! 
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Ideas—Inspired by the Staff 


By ARTHUR R. BROWN 


VERY large corporation, whether themselves questioning the actual 
industrial, commercial or bank- reasons for the de-nationalization. 
ing, depends upon a certain few of One of the young men in the employ 
its employees who may be relied up- of this particular bank gave the matter 
on to furnish their officers with 90 per some thought, as he was continually 
cent of all submitted ideas. In other questioned as to WHY the change 
words, but a small quota of all of us from a national bank to a state 
use our imagination, inspiration and bank. 
initiative for constructive purposes. Knowing the real conditions and rea- 
Contests carried on from time to sons thereof, he got an idea that if the 
time by various corporations do not as_ bank were to place the well-known 
a rule bring out the best of ideas, for it insignia of the Federal Reserve System 
is a forced condition and not a natural _ on its checks and also on the windows 
one. Ideas are the results of concentra- of the bank, it would convey to the lay- 
tion and are not generally procured by man the same “strength of security” 
diversified thinking engendered ,by as is credited to the word ‘“‘National.” 
high-pressure contests. Rarely are the He submitted his idea and fortunately 
prize-winning ideas really worth the his superior officers acted favorably 
entailed expense. The main trouble is, upon the suggestion. It was while the 
we try to hatch out too many eggs at sign painter gold leafed the insignia on 
one time. We spread out all over and_ the front doors that our man of ideas 
try to cover more than we can keep got his first reaction. A stockholder 
warm, and the result is, the whole set- of the bank, noting the sign painter at 
tin’ spoils. work, remarked ‘‘Well, I am glad to see 
We all know the capacity of the we have joined the Federal Reserve 
camel for water. It is limited. But System.’ He did not know that the 
there is no limit to your capacity for bank had retained its membership and 
imagination if you will cultivate it. many others were also ignorant of the 
Ideas are first imagined, then stimu- fact. 
lated by inspiration and finally de- You say this is another small idea 
veloped into action by initiative. The but you also know that a small straw 
results procured, alone prove the value shows which direction the wind blows; 
and worth of any idea. some winds kick up an awful storm. 
In one of our large commercial cities, 
having a number of hyphenated, for- | bo A large city of one of the states 
eign-named financial institutions, there permitting branch banks, there were 
is an “American” Bank. One of the several ideal openings or rather avail- 
employees conceived a bright idea that able sites for the establishment of well- 
a large American flag should be draped paying branches. It occurred to an 
ina prominent place in the main bank- employee of one of the larger banks 
ing room. And the more he concen-_ that his particular institution should be 
trated upon the idea, the more his the one to covet the choice locations, 
inspiration fired his initiative until he and as the idea grew with him he con- 
finally suggested the matter to the  vinced himself of the fact. 
president of the bank. The decision Imagining his bank established in 
was prompt and favorable and for the the various districts, he visited these 
past two years a twenty-foot Ameri- locations a great many times during 
can flag has attracted the attention of week days, Sundays, holidays and 
many thousands of clients and others, evenings to gain knowledge of condi- 
and has tied up the idea of the bank tions of possible business for certain 
American in ownership, American in definite locations he had in mind. 
principle and American in policy. A Many months were thus consumed and 
small idea to be sure, but this particu- during this time he even went to the 
lar bank was for eighteen years with- extent of drawing up tentative build- 
out a display of the national colors in ing plans for one of his contemplated 
its lobby. branches. As he progressed with his 
Another bank had been working ideas he submitted the various propo- 
under a national charter and one day sitions to his president and although 
decided to de-nationalize, so that it he had selected five sites within a 
might extend its field of operation with period of two years, unfortunately no 
profit to its stockholders and for greater action was taken by his bank. Never- 
service to its clients. This action theless, eight branch banks were sub- 
being somewhat revolutionary at the sequently established in these same 
ime, it caused considerable comment five districts by competitive banks; 
among the numerous clients and small thus proving the value and worth of 
stockholders. And many, “havingheard _ his ideas. 
much but understanding less” about Originality is of great assistance in 
the Federal Reserve System, found the formulating of ideas and lucky 
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Dealers Everywhere 


indeed is he who is blessed with origi- 
nality. Some three years ago, before 
the wave of specialized office buildings, 
a certain young man got an idea in his 
head that his city could very nicely 
support a large office building especi- 
ally constructed, equipped and owned 
by prominent physicians, surgeons and 
dentists. After considerable thought 
and investigation, he submitted the 
matter to his bank and pointed out the 
advantages accruing to them during 
the financing of the project, the float- 
ing of the bonds and also through the 
accounts of the tenant-owners. In 
this particular instance the answer was 
negative. 

One year later, other parties selected 
a site in the same district and with 
the assistance of a competitive bank 
erected a _seventeen-story medico- 
dental building along the same finan- 
cial plan as outlined by our friend. 

Achievement is the goal of those 
formulating and initiating any idea, 
but unfortunately it does not lie within 
the power of all to make our ideas 
materialize to our advantage. In one 
of the large western cities a bank had 
erected a handsome twelve-story build- 
ing, occupying the main floor as the 
banking room. For four years the 
large fifteen-foot solid mahogany doors 
weighing about 600 pounds each were 
not opened until 10 a.m. and at3 p.m. 
they went BANG shut, just like that. 
Clients and others desiring to gain ad- 
mission into the bank or the safe de- 
posit vault in the basement, were 
expected to use a side door incon- 
veniently located in the building 
elevator lobby. Those not knowing of 
this side door either returned to their 


THE 


office disappointed or else decided to do 
business with some other bank. 

One of the employees noting all thj 
suggested to the officers that the front 
doors be opened at 9 a.m. and not closed 
until 5 p. m.; and in addition, there 
should be installed inside Swinging 
glass doors to prevent the wind, dust 
and rain from interfering with the com. 
fort of the employees and others. The 
idea was accepted and today, two 
years later, it would indeed appear 
strange to revert back to the old cys. 
tom. Incidentally the Safe Deposit 
Department immediately _ benefited 
by the innovation as noted by the in. 
crease of access to the vault, and of 
course the bank’s clients and customers 
were pleased. Another small idea but 
it took but two weeks for a new em- 
ployee to observe what others had not 
noticed during the previous four years, 

There is a certain amount of satis- 
faction in knowing that one’s ideas are 
fundamentally correct and sound even 
though one does not always benefit by 
them. And as long as hope eternal 
springs in the human breast, ideas 
will be forthcoming. 

Procrastination kills initiative (not 
to mention well-laid plans) but it has 
no effect upon originality; therefore, 
be original in your ideas and ere too 
long a period elapses you will surely 
benefit. With originality, you have 
the general law of averages handi- 
capped. 

Cultivate your sound imagination, 
stimulate your inspiration, develop 
your initiative and by concentrating 
on all three, you will some day attract 
the favorable attention of the “big 
chief” in the front office. 


Helping Build Bank Character 


By ALBERT JOURNEAY 


Pee: may have a splendid rec- 
ord of past achievement, large 
capital and surplus, a spacious banking 
room, but if it hasn’t a capable person- 
nel, the trend of its course will be down- 
ward. Just as men make universities, 
so men—and women—make banks. 
The officers and employees of an 
institution are the element that deter- 
mines its success or failure. 

Never before has there been greater 
need of initiative and ability in the 
banking field. Never has the com- 
petition for business been keener, and 
this competition has brought a great 
demand in the banking field, for men 
and women of capability, initiative and 
progressiveness —men and women who 
can safely tread the old paths but who 
can readily follow the new ones as well. 

The officers of the State Bank of 
Chicago, realizing that there was hid- 
den talent among their employees, 
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sought a means of uncovering it. After 
careful thought and analysis, they, 
together with their advertising coul- 
sel, developed a plan, the results of 
which have been valuable and far- 
reaching. 

They called it the “building bank 
character” plan. First they analyzed 
the things that added to the average 
employee’s value and the things that 
detracted from it. Then they carefully 
prepared sixteen brief messages, Col 
structive and positive —not preach 
ments in any sense of the word- 
attractively printed in large type, % 
five- by eight-inch cards. Each Mot 
day morning for sixteen weeks. one @ 
these cards was placed on the working 
space of each employee, in a spec 
stand that held it upright. Those who 
were interested and whose minds were 
receptive, were immediately impre 
with the message, and the others, from 

(Continued on page 52) 
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= That confidence is based on knowledge of Mann su- 
it by premacy in the stationery field—knowledge based on 
er experience. 
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This firm has made many important contributions to 
a the development of business methods. Many of the 
ofore, improved bookkeeping forms and equipment are crea- 
7 tions of Mann experts—men associated with us for 
pe years, familiar with all the details of business require- 
andi- ments. 
ation, Mann Bound and Loose Leaf Ledgers are fine in qual- 
al ity and workmanship, convenient in arrangement. 
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“big institutions keep their records on Mann-made books. 
The quality, workmanship and durability of these 
books insure the safe preservation of the records of 
our business for years. 
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Mann Service includes the making of any standard or 
special forms for every type of machine bookkeeping. 
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reach Wites tar prices fair. All Mann products are absolutely guaranteed. 
vord = deoctintive folders about State your specific needs and let us estimate on them. 
Manco P. 
WILLIAM MANN COMPANY 
; anco Check Books 
special PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
“7 Equipment New York Office: 261 Broadway Established 1848 Paper Mills: Lambertville, N. J. 
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A Business Building 


Bank Service 


Thrift Calendars 


Handsomely Printed in 4 Colors 


This beautiful Thrift Calendar is 
designed especially for your needs, 
Mr. Banker. It is a real work of art— 
a combination of beauty, quiet dignity 
and practical usefulness—a fitting 
representative of your business. 
Through the direct tie-up of its thrift 
appeal to saving in your bank it holds 
the good will of your regular patrons 
and brings you new customers. 


12 Monthly Thrift Messages 
Only One Mailing 


Each month shows a finely executed 
compelling picture and a short sermon 
on thrift. Your imprint is prominently 
displayed under each month’s picture. 
This provides your patrons with a 
monthly service at the small cost of 
only one mailing. 


Family Budget System 
On the back of the Calendar is outlined a 
practical home budget system—how to plan, 
establish and control it. Shows how much 
should be saved regardless of size of income 
and where to save the money— in your bank. 


Exclusive Rights 
The first bank in your city to place an order 
(subject to our acceptance) secures exclusive 
rights. Mail coupon for particulars. 


Free Sample — Mail Coupon 

Don’t place your order for 1926 Calendars 
until you have seen this beautiful piece of art 
work. Send coupon today and we will mail 
you one of the 1926 Thrift Calendars, with- 
out, of course, any obligation to you. 


Messenger Publishing Company, 
5932 Wentworth Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Send me a copy of your 1926 
Thrift Calendars with price quotations. 
Address 
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constantly seeing it, subconsciously 
absorbed the thought—‘“‘took it in 
through their skins, in spite of them- 
selves,” as one eminent educator once 
said of certain of his students. 

The titles of the messages are in 
themselves, interesting, and indicate 
how thoroughly the field was covered. 
The sixteen subjects selected were: 


Good Morning. 

. Sincerity. 

Know Your Bank. 
Character. 

Thank You. 

. I'm Sorry. 

. Loyalty. 

New Business. 


. Personal Appearance. 
10. Patience and Tact. 
11. Atmosphere. 

12. Teamwork. 

13. On Time. 

14. Serving Yourself. 

15. Opportunity. 

16. You are the Bank. 


On the Friday preceding the first 
card, a letter was mailed to the home 
of each employee, telling him or her 
that the following Monday the bank 
was going to start something, and call- 
ing particular attention to the first 
message. It suggested that all of the 
messages be kept for a reason that 
would be divulged later. 


ale! with the eighth card 
came another letter, announcing that 
the bank was going to give two prizes 
of one week’s vacation for the two best’ 
essays written by employees, on the 
subject “Building Bank Character’ — 
the essays to be submitted thirty days 
after the last card was issued. 

In all, some forty members of the 
force submitted essays, though this by 
no means measured the number that 
had given serious thought to the sub- 
ject. These essays now constitute one 
of the most prized bits of literature 
and information in the bank’s archives. 
They showed sound _ constructive 
thought and a sincerity that augured 
well for the bank’s future. 

The essays, numbered and without 
indication of the authorship, were 
judged by a committee chosen from 
the bank’s customers. It is interesting 
to note that the first and fourth awards 
went to men, and the second and third 
to women. 

The prize winning essays and several 
others that received special mention, 
were published at intervals in the 
bank’s house organ. In this way the 
messages on the card were strikingly 
reinforced and carried on for several 
weeks longer. 

The officers have told me that this 
simple plan really helped to build bank 
character, and that the impetus given 
to the ambitions of many employees, 
would redound to their benefit and to 
the bank for many years to come. 
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John flashed out all but a wall light 
and then started in to help the old 
director to his feet, but he was waved 
back. Mr. Clutchbill rose on shaking 
legs like a wounded bear. He steadied 
his swaying body for a while with a 
hand on the vault entrance. Shoving 
up his cap visor, he scowled blindly at 
the forward leaning forms of the silent 
directors assembled to welcome his 
return to the world. With the slow, 
hissing vanity of a gander he strode 
slowly by them and got hold of John’s 
arm. 

“‘Something’s got to be done to that 
cussed vault before I leave her,”’ he com- 
plained. “‘Git me some carpet tacks,” 

John, trained to action alone at such 
times, pulled out a drawer under the 
counter and produced a small slate- 
colored box of carpet tacks. He 
handed them silently to Mr. Clutch- 
bill while the row of directors abruptly 
finding their tongues crowded noisily 
around the old gentleman. 

Mr. Clutchbill took the box and dug 
up a tack with his finger. He examined 
the specimen caustically. “They're 
awful short in the shank,” he con- 
plained. 

He took John by the arm, hitched 
his determined, bent shoulders around 
and headed for the vault. At the en- 
trance he turned and looked sternly at 
the chattering directors. ‘“‘You can all 
go now,” he purred silkily, and then to 


_ John: ‘Hook up them lights here in 


the vault. I want to find that cussed 
ledge I sat down and went to sleep on. 
... I’m goin’ to sprinkle her with 
tacks till we git shut of this stupefyin’ 
spell of weather.” 


The Diary of the Cashier's 
Check 


By M. L. HAYWARD 


Monday. X drew a draft on Y and 
handed it to the Z bank for collection. 

Tuesday. Y, being a customer of 
the Z bank, gave the bank a check in 
its own favor for the amount of the 
deposit. 

Wednesday. The Z bank mailed its 
cashier’s check to X. 

Thursday. The Z bank failed. 

Whereupon X claimed that he was 
entitled to collect the unpaid cashier's 
check in full, as a preferred claim, and 
the Kansas Supreme Court in a cas 
reported in 204 Pacific Reporter, 992 
ruled in his favor. 

“The court is of the opinion that 
where a payment to a bank is made by 
a check drawn thereon, the result 8 
the same as though the depositor had 
presented his check, received the 
money over the counter, and then u 
it in making the payment,” said the 
court. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


The New Bankers’ Bank in New 
York 
(Continued from page 22) 


refrigerating machines, immense mo- 
tor-driven ice cream freezers, and all 
the latest apparatus of culinary science. 
Expert dietitians are in charge of the 
kitchens. 

Also on this fourteenth floor, just 
above the auditorium, is the gymna- 
sium with adjoining showers and 
locker rooms. Bowling alleys and a 
billiard room are also provided, but 
these are down in the basement, on the 
second floor below the street. 

The basement is, indeed, considera- 
ble of a world in itself, with its five 
full floors. The excavation is the 
largest ever undertaken in New York. 
In erecting a skyscraper it is necessary 
to sink the concrete foundations down 
to bedrock, but in this case the entire 
space was excavated. It involved the 
removal of 121,000 cubic yards of 
material. Cofferdams had to be built 
to protect the work, both from the 
caving-in of the earth due to the weight 
of surrounding buildings, and, later, 
as the excavation went deeper, from 
the water which seeped in as the 
workers got below tide level. This 
necessary excavation work constituted 
a large item in the cost of the 
building. 

As explained before, the slope of 
the land makes the A floor of the 
basement level with Maiden Lane. 
In addition to the employees’ entrance 
there is a service entrance here for 
trucks, through an arched doorway to 
a delivery platform on this floor. A 
steel-inclosed protection gallery leads 
around this platform, and from it 
riflemen command a view of every part 
of the trucking area and platform. 
The coin and bullion divisions with 
their tellers are located on this floor. 
(The money tellers in the cages on the 
street floor handle only currency.) 
Also on the A level is the central 
watch room, headquarters of the de- 
partment of protection. An electric 
board here shows by signals the exact 
condition at the moment of all doors 
into the building and the vaults. 


THE basement at B level houses the 

‘department of stationery and sup- 
plies. This is a storehouse in which one 
may get another reflection of the volume 
of the bank’s operations. Here are 
bales of money bags, tons of stationery, 
tows of typewriters and other office 
machinery, barrels of liquid soap, 
drinking cups by the dozen crates — 
everything necessary to the functioning 
of a staff of 2,500 bank people. They 
can even answer on short notice a 
requisition for a desk or other piece 
of office furniture, though such bulky 


articles are kept in the Annex a few 
blocks away. 


On this same floor is the electric 
service station, giving connection with 
the Edison power plant. The building 
is entirely self-sustaining as to light, 
heat, and power, but this station is 
provided as a safeguard against sudden 
breakdown of the building’s power 
plant. 

This power plant is down on the D 
level —two great Corliss engines driving 
two 600-kilowatt dynamos and various 
pumps and other machines. On the E 
level is the lineup of five 400-horse- 
power boilers which furnish steam for 
driving the engines and for heating the 
building. 

The remainder of the basement is 
largely occupied by the vault, a three- 
story building within the building. The 
vault is of reinforced concrete and 
steel, with outer walls eight feet thick 
and the east wall ten feet thick. The 
upper story of the vault is devoted to 
securities, and has cages and desks 
for auditing and clerical work. The 
second story is the currency vault, and 
the lower story holds the bullion and 
coin. Each floor is 7,500 square feet, 
and thirty-five clerks and attendants 
are regularly employed in the vault 
= spend practically their entire time 
there. 


in GOES without saying that future 
growth has been provided for in this 
building. In every detail the planners 
did not confine themselves to present 
requirements, but looked ahead to the 
needs for many years to come. 

The bank’s statisticians made stud- 
ies of business increases since the civil 
war. They found that in general the 
business of the country advances be- 
tween 3 and 4 per cent a year, and that 
of the banks more than 7 per cent a 
year. Practically, banking operations 
double in volume every ten years. In 
1900 there were 10,000 banks in the 
United States, and in 1920, 30,000. 
Resources and amount of business 
done increase faster than the number 
of banks. It has not been possible to 
figure exactly what increases may be 
expected of a Federal Reserve Bank, 
but in general the new building was 
planned to accommodate the busi- 
ness that would be represented by a 
personnel of 5,000 employees. 


To Relieve Congestion 


THE Lockport Savings Bank of 
Lockport, Indiana, has a card for 
distribution to its customers, which in 
a carefully worded paragraph tells 
them that it is not necessary to have 
interest credited in the pass books on 
the exact interest dates, but that the 
pass book may be brought in any time 
at the customer’s convenience. This 
has served to relieve much of the semi- 
annual congestion at the savings 
windows. 


Fitey-three 


21,000,000 
People 


being educated 
on banking 
—and they're the 21,000,000 


who have money enough to 
be banking “prospects” 


N AMERICA there are roughly | 
21,000,000 people of sufficient in- 
comes to make them the most 
likely bank users and banking “pros- 
pects’—out of our whole one hundred 

ten million population. 


Today we are giving these people a 
smashing educational campaign—on 
saving, on banking in general, on the 
justice of a service charge on small 
checking accounts, and other subjects 
important to all banks—through the 
columns of the magazines they read. 


What part for you? 


Every line of this advertising campaign gives 
you an opportunity to build the business of 
your own bank. 

That is helping give Super-Safety Bank Checks 
their real, business-building power. 

To the banker who takes advantage of this help 
we provide a local, year-’round service for the 
individual bank to use. It all links together in 
the strongest chain ever welded, of effort to 
promote banking interests—your interests. 

You want all the information, detailed, of course. 
Simply address, today: 


BANK CHECY 


Super-Safety Bank Checks protect 
depositors against check fraud. 
T are made of the safest 
check paper supplied by any bank. 


Bankers Supply Company Division 
THE TODD COMPANY 
Business-Building Merchandise for Banks 


New York Chicago Rochester Denver 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Simplified Accou nting Plan 


Makes Better Customers 


for Banks 


The Burroughs Simplified. Accounting Plan 
has been tested by five years of successful 
operation. Today, thousands of concerns in 
every line of business are better bank cus- 
tomers because they use this plan. 


It increases their profits, prevents losses and 
gives them the daily figures that point the 
way to better management. And when 
they ask for credit, they can give you an 
up-to-date financial statement taken from 
records that are balanced every day. 


If you are interested in making better 
business men of your customers, we will 
be glad to send you a folder describing this 
plan. Call our local office or mail coupon. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY Please send me further information about the 
| | 
Burroughs offices are located in more than 200 cities in the United FRO cea vaciennenensnniimiainaonsiaigglllleambeins | 
{ States and Canada, and in the principal cities of the world. | | 
Factories at Detroit, U. S. A.; Windsor, Canada; Nottingham, England | | 
| 
Fae ADDING - BOOKKEEPING - CALCULATING AND BILLING MACHINES 
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What Says the Law on 
Credit? 


(Continued from page 9) 


right on_the part of an individual is as 
well settled as the right to breathe; jt 
is part and parcel of the fundamenta] 
principle of law that every man may 
choose with whom he shall contract; 
never has the law undertaken to make 
a contract for a man with one toward 
whom and with whom he has no con- 
tractual relations; and with an individ. 
ual, so is it with a corporation, such as 
a bank. 

True, we owe certain obligations to 
all persons, whether we have ever 
dealt with them or not in a business 
way; those obligations are the com- 
mon ones of society and the business 
world; to injure a man wantonly or 
negligently or maliciously, in his credit, 
his person, his property or his reputa- 
tion, would be a breach of those com- 
mon obligations; but to furnish money 
to him with which to run his business, 
even if it be to save him from ruin, is 
not among the obligations owed. 

This subject would not deserve this 
attention had it not been put forward 
in a publication of the standing of The 
Nation. I can only conjecture that the 
writer was but mentioning a point that 
had been raised in the trial, possibly by 
way of argument to the jury, or thatit 
was distinctly coupled with the matter 
of combination and conspiracy. 


Not All God's Chillun Got 
Wings 

A COLORED church in Georgia, with 

140 members, appointed a banking 
committee of seven members, and the 
committee deposited church money 
in a Georgia bank with instructions 
that checks could be drawn against 
the deposit by a certain member of the 
committee, or by the pastor of the 
church. 

The pastor checked out all the 
money, the individual members sued 
the bank, and the decision of the 
Georgia Court of Appeals is reported 
in 117 S. E. Reporter, 264. 

The decision of the court was iD 
favor of the bank, on the ground thal 
when the church members entrusted 
their money to a committee, and av- 
thorized the committee to deposit 1! 
in the bank, the bank was authorized 
to deal with the money upon the terms 
and under the instructions given to Il 
by the committee.—M. L. Hayward. 


Time to Step In 


N ILLUMINATED clock. cov- 

ered with heavy glass, serves 4 

a flagstone in the entrance of the ne¥ 

Hibernia Bank and Trust Company 
Building at New Orleans. 
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Banks bought from 


Six Big Divisions of 
L. B. Service to Banks 
1. Bank card record systems 

2. Bank filing systems 


3. Equipment, wood and 
steel 

4. Cards and filing supplies 

5. Specially-trained bank 


salesmen 


6. Special bank services 
Indexing, Analysis, Statisti- 
cal, Calculating 


blue prints 


Sorting table, posting shelf and check 
file all in one compact bookkeeping desk 


Now, any bookkeeper can sort, post and file checks 
all day long without once moving from the desk. 


Any bank—no matter how large or small—that 
uses machine posting can profit by this new unit. 
For it brings definite advantages unknown to any 
former method of handling checking accounts. 


It has 7 definite advantages 


1. Saves space —it occupies the space formerly 
required for the shelf on the bookkeeping machine 
stand. 


2. Saves time—3 bookkeeping activities—sorting, 
posting and filing—are centralized at one point. 


3. Simplifies check filing—2 removable check trays 
in each drawer conveniently placed makes it pos- 


sible for bookkeepers to easily file checks in odd 
moments. 


4. Large capacity—there is sufficient check filing 
space to house a month’s checks of even the busiest 


bookkeeper. Duplicate signature cards may be filed 
if desired. 


5. Plenty of air and light—No towering sides or 
cubby hole effects to shut out the air and light of the 
bookkeeper’s desk—only 314%" high. 


6. Standing or sitting posting—This unit can be used 
for standing posting by placing it on glass leg bases 
514" high. 

7. L. B. Steel Construction—Drawers mounted on 
roller bearing slides—sliding sorting shelf and top 
covered with battleship linoleum; equipped with 
Yale locks; sponge and clip cups. 


Savings in time and space 


A number of banks bought this L.B. Bookkeep- 
ing unit from the original blue prints. One of them 
handled a 25% increase in business without addi- 
tional bookkeepers and with three less file clerks. 
Another bank saved over 25% space in its formerly 
cramped bookkeeping department and did away 
with three check filing clerks. 


Write today for detailed information regarding 
the marked economies the L. B. Bookkeeping unit 
will bring to your bank’s bookkeeping department. 


Home Office: 230 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. Salesrooms: Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, New Orleans, San Francisco, and 
in 54 cities of United States, France and England. Factories: Cambridge, New York, Chicago, Ilion, N. Y., New Orleans, London, England 


Library Bureau 


Founded 1876 


The new L. B. Bookkeeping unit for banks 
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drawer 
sections 


instead 


ANY concerns have avoided mov 
ing to bigger quarters, or enlarging 
costly vault space, simply by in- 

stalling Baker-Vawter space-saAver filing 


cabinets. 


Five drawers instead of four is the answer; 
an extra drawer—5,000 more letters—in each 
section. Yet it is only 5” higher than the usual 
4 drawer file. 


Is your office or vault now—or will it ever 
be—crowded for filing space? Then begin with 
Space-Savers now. 


Of course five drawers cost more than four, 


BAKER 
WTER 
nton Harbor, ER Company 


Attach to your 
letterhead and mail 


save 
floor 
space 


but you will save enough in floor space at aver- 
age rentals, to pay for the entire cost of Baker- 
Vawter files in a few years. 


We'd be glad to tell you why this is so. 


We have carried this revolutionary principle 
into every file we build—and there are 15 dif- 
ferent sizes. Legal, ledger, document; 3x5, 4x6 
and 5x8 cards; collateral; standard and large 
checks; deposit tickets and policy records—all 
can be filed in Space-Savers with a big saving 
of floor space. 


Let us send you information and prices. The 
coupon is for your convenience. 


AWTER COMPANY 


Loose Leaf Binders « Printed Record Forms and Systems 


Please send bookler. « | Filing Cabinets « Unitfiles « Storage Units 
tinction. ” et, “A File of Dis- 
Please send MANUFACTURING PLANTS AND BRANCH OFFICES 
| us p Tices, HOLYOKE BENTON HARBOR KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
MASSACHUSETTS MICHIGAN MISSOURI CALIFORNIA 


General Offices: Benton Harbor, Michigan 
Our products are sold direct from factories to you. 


Service is rendered through our own offices in 55 cities. One is near you. 
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